Where is this “Common Man”? 


HERE are hundreds of millions of common men ip 
Europe, Asia, Africa. They are common because 
they cannot hope to improve their lot or reach a living 
standard even one tenth as good as that of the poorest 
American. The reason is that they do not produce enough, 


All the politicians and conferences in the world can 
never change the fact that a man can be paid only out of 
what he produces. The hundreds of millions produce 
little and so can only be paid a little. 


There are no common men in America, except where 
modern machines are not provided for workmen. Mod- 
; ern machines give a man the opportunity to improve his 
production and so improve his standard of living, with 
no limit unless he limits his own ability and production 


or allows others to do so. 


When the war is over there will be tens of thousands 
of excellent war-built machine tools in this country. If 
they and all our other equipment are efficiently used, if 
i every one of us— business man, workman, politician— 


constantly improves his efficiency, the cost of everything 
we all make and do will go down. As cost goes down, 
demand goes up. And when demand goes up, the work- 
man can be paid more, and is more secure in his job. 


Of course the reverse is true, too. If we reduce our 
efficiency by use of obsolete machinery, by talk of 30- 
hour weeks, by featherbedding, by wasteful practices in 
business and government—if we reduce our efficiency, 
costs go up, demand shrinks, and the living standard 

goes down. That’s the way to add America’s 
130,000,000 people to the hordes of common 
men of the world. 
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YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER 
FOR LESS...WITH A WARNER & SWASE! 
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First step in a loaf of bread 


ppical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


HEN a grain elevator breaks 
down, some miller doesn’t get 
and a lot of people don’t get 
l And the elevator where this pic- 
was taken was breaking down — 


ey used a chain to run the big 
at carries grain. At the high top 
¢ elevator, it was a nuisance to 
so it didn’t get greased — and 
downs were frequent. 
e chain and gears finally went to 
8 for keeps, and the owner de- 
to replace them with a rubber 
t drive that wouldn’t need any 
ation. The only trouble was he 


was told there wasn’t room enough 
unless he wanted to tear out part of a 
concrete wall and floor to make room. 

But instead of doing that he called 
for help from B.F.Goodrich. He 
learned that B.F.Goodrich engineers 
had, just a short time before, developed 
an entirely new kind of V-belt—more 
than twice as strong as any other belt 
because it had two wire cables, called 
grommets, buried in the rubber of 
each belt to give it strength, absorb 
shock and make sure of positive drive 
at any speed. 

B. F. Goodrich engineers studied the 
problem, then recommended and in- 


stalled a drive using these new wire 
grommet V belts. Because of their 
strength only a few were needed; there 
was plenty of room for them. Because 
they require almost no attention, main- 
tenance costs have just about been 
eliminated, and the grain keeps mov- 
ing. In addition they're clean and quiet 
—no grease or dirt, no clanking. All 
these are typical results of the B. F. 
Goodrich research that has meant so 
many important improvements in rub- 
ber products for industry. The B.F. 
Goodrich Company, Industrial Prod- 
ucts Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.F. Goodrich 
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BATTERY TRUCKS 


ALMOST ANYWHERE | 


GO 


Alkaline Batteries 
Give Them 
Most Trouble-Free Power 


Because they are quiet and free from fumes, battery indus- 

trial trucks can be used without restriction in virtually an 

department of the plant. They can even be provided with 

spark-enclosed construction for operation in locations where 
and explosion hazards may exist. 

They use low-cost electric power, and they use it with 
maximum economy, because they start instantly, yet consume 
no power during stops. With electric-motor drive for both 
traction and lifting, they have a minimum of wearing parts; 
are easy to maintain; are rarely out of service for repairs. 

Thus, they are inherently dependable and economical, and 
this is especially important in the war industries where they 
are working 24 hours a day. Here they have the additional 
advantage of operating from one battery while another is on 
charge; except for the few minutes needed to exchange bat- 
teries, they need not stop for servicing of the power unit. 

They are extra dependable and 


extra economical when Edison alka- 
line batteries are used. With steel 
cell construction, a solution which is 
a natural preservative of steel, and a 
fool-proof principle of operation, 
they are the longest-lived and most 
durable of all storage batteries. 
Edison Storage Battery Division of 
Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, 
West Orange, N. J. 


On. 


ALKALINE BATTERIES 
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“@ASHINGTON BULLETIN 


sg GOOD POLITICIAN 


ae, Truman's renovation of his 
. significant in terms of the 
) shift of political power—be- 
Mississippi. Texas, New Mex- 
Washington gain cabinet seats, 
those vaca by a Pennsyl- 
Indianan, and a New Yorker 
Jy in the Justice, Agriculture, 
. pridepartments. 

thers, the appointments are 
noteworthy in terms of their 
direction—or rather the lack of 


‘| He Certainly, the selections can- 
=| \qqmpaterpreted as any move to the 
*2, Truman’s part. 

& UB, those who keep a close watch 


capitol scene the choices are 
notable for demonstrating that 
is as smart a politician as his 
sor. This is particularly evident 
kurprise yo mae me of Clinton 
son of New .Mexico, as Secre- 
Agriculture. 


stration Off Hot Spot 


election takes the Administra- 
porarily at least, off the spot 
4s blame for food shortages is 
¢d. Anderson who, as chairman 
House Food Investigating Com- 
did a capable job (BW—Apr. 
]8) now is responsible for put- 
best face on the situation, and 
he noisiest critics of the Admin- 
n's food — must give him 
tum around. 


Play in Agriculture 

man’s plan to consolidate the 
of Agriculture and the War Food 
istration will eliminate one of 
in sources of criticism—divided 
ity and overlapping functions— 
the same time remove two ad- 
ators who were weak for top 
ude Wickard from Agriculture 
in Jones from WFA. 

Senate is not likely to object 
ously to Wickard’s appointment 
ithe Rural Electrification Admin- 
mn, especially as he can now be 


ed to forget his objections to tak- 
G out of the Agriculture Dept. 
\, Mptoring it to independent status. 
2% who has long wanted to return 
eli U.S. Court of Claims, now has 
: . 's Si j li 


om, an insurance broker with 
vacre dairy farm on the side, is a 
an who testifies frequently to 
th in facts and figures. 
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Before going to Congress in 1940, his 
vote-getting had been confined to elec- 
tion as president of Rotary International, 
in 1932. He served an appointive term 
as New Mexico state treasurer, another 
as Albuquerque relief administrator, so 
ys the voters that they rejected his 

id for retirement after one term in 
Washington. 


Acceptable to Labor 


Judge Lewis B. Schwellenbach’s am- 
bition is to sit on the Supreme Court. 
He hoped for that reason that Truman 
would name him Attorney General, but 
the President prevailed on him instead 
to accept the labor post, as predicted 
(BW—May19’45,p5). Both he and his 
record are acceptable to labor. 

Schwellenbach was elected to the 
Senate in 1935, and as one of the 
“Young Turks,” including Truman, 
Carl Hatch, and Sherman Minton, in- 
jected considerable yeast into the tra- 
ditionally pompous behavior of the 
upper chamber. Schwellenbach quickly 
earned the esteem of the late Sen. 
George Norris and was a fervent sup- 
porter of New Deal measures. 

A hard worker, he resigned from the 
Senate in 1940, primarily because of bad 
health, and was rewarded by Roosevelt 
with a federal judgeship. He was on 
Roosevelt’s list of eligibles for eventual 
elevation to the Supreme Court. 

A poor boy, who worked his way 
through college and law school, he first 
achieved a reputation as a liberal when 
he went to bat for labor unions in court 
fights. In 1933 Schwellenbach key- 
noted the campaign for state old age 
pensions and carried the fight success- 
fully to the Supreme Court. An Epis- 
copalian, Schwellenbach was one of the 


Paper is a number | war material 
shortage—because over 700,000 
different war items are wrapped, 
packaged, labeled, tagged, or made 
from paper or container board. The 
Pacific war will require stupendous 
amounts of it. So please do this 
extra bit to speed victory: — 

(1) Share this magazine with 
your associates. Because of the 
paper shortage, the number of 
copies is limited. 

(2) Organize for a continuous 
drive in your office and plant to 
collect waste paper of any kind to 
put into paper salvage. 


leading non-Catholics in the state who 
joined in defeating the efforts of the 
Ku Klux Klan (1924) to close the 
parochial and religious schools. 


Clark: Cautious Trust Buster 


Tom C. Clark, nominee for Attorney 
General, is a Texas lawyer with powerful 
political connections (Speaker of the 
House Sam Rayburn). His favorite ob- 
servation is: “A good lawyer never files 
a suit unless he’s sure he'll win.” This 
attention to the scoreboard accounts in 
part for his high standing with Presi- 
dent Truman. 

As head of the Justice Dept. Criminal 
Division, which includes the war frauds 
unit, Clark was able to show an impres- 
sive list of convictions to the ‘Truman 
Senate Investigating Committee—and to 
follow up Truman revelations with suc- 
cessful prosecutions. 

Clark has been with the Justice Dept. 
since 1937. When Thurman Arnold re- 
signed to take a federal judgeship, Clark 
stepped up to replace him as head of the 
Antitrust Division (BW—Mar.20'43, 
p7). Under his guidance, the Antitrust 
Division moved cautiously, in marked 
contrast to the dramatic tactics used by 
Arnold. 

After six months, Wendell Berge re- 
placed him in the Antitrust Division and 
Clark moved over to the Criminal Di- 
vision. His record there shows a com- 
paratively small number of cases filed 
and a comparatively high rate of con- 
victions. While his appointment 
doesn’t presage any immediate reversal 
of the government’s policy in antitrust 
matters, it may put a damper on the 
long-run program of vigorous enforce- 
ment that Berge and his assistants have 
been laying out. 


LAYOFF COMPROMISE 


President Truman is trying to iron 
out, in advance, opposition to the “hu- 
man reconversion act,” which went 
overboard in the fight incident to enact- 
ment by the last Congress of the War 
Mobilization & Reconversion Act last 


we 

e compromise behind which Tru- 
man is lining up influential senators 
and representatives—Chairman Robert 
L. Doughton of the House Ways & 
Means Committee is holding out— 
would provide that released war workers 
be given $25 a week unemployment 
compensation for a maximum of 26 
weeks; that administration of the law be 
retained by the states; and that lump 
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air - Conditioned & 


pviding 
@ The element in this PENN Humidistat is composed of human hair—150 


strands of it! So sensitive is this element that it is affected by the slightest VE | 
change in room humidity. With a drop in humidity, the hair contracts. 


: cans ‘ ok Pres’ 
Click! The contacts snap closed! The humidifying apparatus goes into oper- + lend - 
ation, and the room atmosphere returns to the desired humidity. but « 

eT : , anadic 

On the other hand, let the humidity rise and the decrease in tension of od obje 
the human hair element causes another set of contacts to close, putting into 45,p9). 
operation the dehumidifying equipment. Thus, the PENN Humidistat is able ra ” 

onion 


to maintain desired humidity conditions in both summer capac 
and winter air conditioning systems. For industrial proc- to pel 
essing and other commercial applications, this efficient three © 
Humidistat can be used with either humidifying or de- 

humidifying equipment or both. aT PC 


PENN design has been successful not only in air con- 
ditioning, but in controls for heating, refrigeration, Export 
engines, pumps and compressors. If your problem is one port 
of automatic control, see how PENN research and engi- 
neering can benefit you. Write Penn Electric Switch Co.. We 
Goshen, Ind. ithout 


AUTOMATIC CONTROLS oe 


FOR HEATING, REFRIGERATION, AIR CONDITIONING, ENGINES. PUMPS AND AIR COMPRESSC 


SHINGTON BULLETIN Conines 


a be made to the states 
federal treasury to cover the 
states’ rates and the 

,000 federal employees, 
workers, would be covered 


: e 
AY SERVES NOTICE 


510.’s reconversion wage de- 
officially served on Presi- 

» this week. Union chief 
told the President what 

scan soon expect to hear from 
» committees, that a 20% wage 
isnecessary to make up earnings 
il be lost when industry cuts 
the 48-hour work-week 


atly, Truman made no com- 
The Administration is pre- 
lift wage ceilings when hours 
oficials are not enthusiastic 
widing an “advance cushion.” 


—E UNCHANGED 


ik President Truman’s word in 
lend-lease report to make it 
but coordination of U. S.- 
(Canadian reconversion was an es- 
x objective months ago (BW— 
45,p9). 
key to the three-power formula 
tion of equitable shares of in- 
capacity to the war against 
to permit parallel reconversion 
lhree countries. 


T POOLS UNDER FIRE 


king down an a of the U. S. 


Export Assn. and the California 
Export Assn., the Supreme Court 
led that the Justice Dept. can 
fe antitrust violations arising un- 
Webb-Pomerene export trade 
ithout waiting for the Federal 
Commission to act. Administra- 
the law, which permits exporters 
pools, is lodged in FTC. 
of waiting for FTC to assume 
role as policeman, and con- 
that export pools had participated 
international cartels, the Jus- 
moved against the alkali as- 
The case now will be tried 
merits. 
decision clears the way for anti- 
tion against other rt pools. 
fice Dept. doesn’t lack for cases, 
gressive policy also has aroused 
(BW—Dec.30’44,p58). 
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CONSUMER GOODS QUOTAS 


Heavy consumer-goods industries are 
about to go to the post for reconversion, 
and WPB’s rules, though not yet hard 
and fast, are fairly clear. 

Automobile companies are given a 
bogey of a bit over 2,100,000 passen- 
ger cars, for the first full year after the 


July 1 start (page 15). Quotas for in- 
dividual manufacturers are supposed to 
be divided according to output. in the 
last three or four months before the 
shutdown in February, 1942. ‘This 
means the “independents” would get a 
somewhat bigger share of the total than 
they have historically had. Companies 
whose war contract cutbacks don't per- 


With only five weeks to go before 
the price-wage control law expires 
June 30, legislation to continue the 
life of OPA is all balled up—as usual. 
e Continuing Resolution Likely—In- 
creasingly, it looks as though Con- 
gress will have to fall back on a sim- 
ple continuing resolution leaving the 
present law intact for another three 
to six months, while a new law is 
battled through. 

A continuing resolution was 
averted last year only through OPA’s 
unexpected willingness to compro- 
mise at the last minute (BW-—Jul. 
1’44,p15). This year there is both 
less time and less room for compro- 
mise. 

For a while, it looked as though 
the price law would have smooth 
going for the first time in its history 
(BW—Feb.17'45,p7). Then the meat 
shortage popped up. This, with a 
minor fracas over cotton textile pric- 
ing, slowed up action by the Senate 
Banking Committee (BW —Apr. 
14’45,p7). 

On the other side of Capitol Hill, 
the price law has been backed up 
behind legislation on the Bretton 

‘ Woods monetary agreement. The 

House Banking Committee hasn’t 
yet opened hearings on price con- 
trol and won’t get peal to them 
until next week—if then. 
e Congress Marks Time—Congress 
isn’t completely convinced that the 
Administration's new program on 
meat (page 18) will turn the trick, 
and regards the price act as a logical 
vehicle for congressional action. 
Sniping at OPA’s reconversion pric- 
ing policy has already begun (BW— 
May19’45,p19), and it will probably 
develop into a major campaign over 
the next few weeks. 

Republican leaders—Sen. Robert 
A. Taft and Rep. Jesse P. Wolcott, 
ranking minority member of the 
House Banking Committee—want 


OPA Extension Caught in Congress Tangle 


Congress to take a look at reconver- 
sion pricing. Wolcott will insist on 
full hearings by the House commit- 
tee before a new price law is passed. 

Democratic leaders see a continu- 

ing resolution as a chance to stave off 
amendments to the law for a few 
more months, by which time meat 
might be a little more plentiful. Sen. 
Robert F. Wagner has delayed pub- 
lication of the Senate committce’s 
— on price control to the point 
where there will not be time for full 
debate on the floor. Democrats are 
talking about a six-months’ exten- 
sion, Recabiicens about 90 days. 
e OPA’s Dilemma—OPA is trapped 
in a blind alley. A new law at this 
time would mean another fight with 
Congress and the risk that weakening 
amendments would legislate price 
control out of the realm of effective 
stabilization. 

A continuing resolution might not 
simply mean postponement of an- 
other revision of the stabilization 
law. It entails the risk that with 
the end of the Japanese war a few 
months closer, and with prices per- 
haps sagging a little under the first 
impact of cutbacks, Congress might 
feel that the danger was past and 
throw stabilization overboard en- 
tirely. OPA is afraid that in this war 
—as in the last—the real inflation 
may come after the shooting stops. 
e Truman Evades Showdown—Presi- 
dent Truman has indicated that 
there will be no lifting of wage ceil- 
ings until earnings fall off. As long 
as the wage line holds, the price line 
must hold, too. 

But, so far, Truman has left Con- 
gress pretty much to itself in workin 
out a new price-wage law. With a 
hard. fight still ahead on reciprocal 
trade, Bretton Woods, and the San 
Francisco conference, this is no time 
for Truman to pick trouble on do- 
mestic legislation. 


I F competitor's 


PRODUCTION COSTS are 
lower, for equal quality, 
you will find it hard to 
make a profit. ww, 
“PROFITS: 


“CLEAN OIL” 


will help you get costs down 


@ Honan-Crane Oil Purification 
Systems in many leading plants have 
reduced cost of operations as much 
as 20%. The continuous removal 
of abrasives and contamination from 
industrial oils allows engines and 
machines to operate at all times on 
clean, fresh oil which greatly reduces 
excessive wear, increases production 
and safely extends the life of the oil. 

No plant engineer or manager can 
afford to ignore the tremendous ad- 
vantages gained by the use of Honan- 
Crane Oil Purification equipment. 

HONAN-CRANE Oil Purification 
can be used on... 


1. DIESEL Fuel and Lube Oils 

2. TURBINE and HYDRO-ELECTRIC 
Generator Oils 

3. Insulating Oils 

4. Hydraulic Oils 

5. Bearing Oils 

6. Compressor Oils 

7. Quenching Oils 

8. Quartz Oils, etc. 

9. ONS and COOLANTS used in grind- 
ing, honing, boring, cutting and like 
operations. 


A request on your 
company letterhead 
will bring you com- 
plete information 
on the purification 
of any industrial oil. 


mit them to apply for full quotas pre- 
sumably would have to give the leftover 
materials to producers who could usc 
them, but they all intend, come hell or 
highwater, to produce up to the limit. 


Materials Allotted to Newcomers 


The proposal for mechanical refrig- 
erators is 265,000 for each of the last 
two quarters.of 1945. About 15% of 
the available materials would go to new- 
comers, all applications to be in by 
July 1. The remaining 85% would be 
divided up on “historical pattern” con- 
tingent on manufacturers’ space, engi- 
neering skill, and labor supply of those 
employing more than 100 workers. 
Quotas for small plants would be larger, 
relative to their capacity, than those for 
big ones. 

Washing machines follow the same 
general pattern as refrigerators, although 
the set-aside of materials for newcom- 
ers would be 5% instead of 15%. 


CAPITAL GAINS (AND LOSSES) 


Harry Hopkins’ mission to Moscow 
and Joseph Davies’ mission to London 
are paving the way for a meeting of 
Truman, Stalin, and Churchill, although 
this is not likely to take place until after 
the British elections in July. 

Rufus J. Wysor, until recently presi- 
dent, now director of Republic Steel, 
will be assigned by the War Dept. to 
rehabilitate the German steel industry. 

Herbert Berman, the Justice Dept.’s 
cartel expert, is in Europe questioning 
recently captured directors of I. G. 
Farbenindustrie, the huge German 
chemicals trust. The Justice Dept. 
thinks the Germans may provide some 
high-capacity ammunition for its pend- 
ing suits against American companies 
charged with prewar cartel hookups. 

Earl B. Wilson, chief of the sugar 
section of Commodity Credit Corp., is 
slated to get authority to coordinate 
the government’s sugar activities as 
proposed by the Anderson food investi- 
gating committee (page 24). Wilson is 
a former vice-president of the National 
Sugar Refining Co. 
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THE COVER 


Ringmasters in the — disposal 
program are Edward Heller, Guy M. 
Gillette, and Robert A. Hurley. They 
comprise the Surplus Property Board, 
which—with half the agencies in Wash- 
ington aiding and abetting—formulates 
— for the biggest clearance sale in 

istory. As a service to prospective buy- 
ers, Business Week furnishes a Guide- 
book te Surplus Disposal (page 43). 
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Ask for boiler room survey 


If your boilers are not now fired aut 
ically by Iron Fireman stokers, wh 
investigate? Without cost or obligation 
can get a survey showing how much 
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Reduction in draft requirements by 25% this week—with emphasis on young 
men for combat replacements—contrasts sharply with the Army's continued 
reluctance to proceed with its scheduled cuts in war contracts. 

Business prospects are obscured, too, by diplomatic misadventures in 
Europe and talk of the possibility that Japan might soon give up. 

Management should weigh all these things. Yet it is easy to exaggerate 
day-to-day developments—tTrieste, for instance. We may be mangling the 
fruits of victory in Europe, but that is for history to decide. 

The home front job is to get on with the Japanese war and to prepare, 
as best we can, for the transition to a peacetime economy. The best guide 
still is cutbacks of 40%—or maybe more—within the year. 


There’s an obvious explanation for the lag in war contract terminations. It 
is the Army’s ingrained distaste for chance-taking—on altogether com- 
mendable attitude if it isn’t carried too far. 

First the Army said it couldn’t cut its buying much because of the 
magnitude of a campaign in China. Next it argued that supply lines to the 
Pacific would have to be filled by continued production until goods in Europe 
could be sorted, repaired, transhipped. 

Now still another reason, which cannot be discussed, is advanced. 

The cutbacks, nevertheless, are coming. WPB’s plan for getting recon- 
version started July 1 probably won’t be much retarded. 

a 
Present war output does involve stockpiling. Army denies vehemently, how- 
ever, that it is stockpiling for anything but the Japanese war. 

The Army counted on building still further its preponderance of strength 
over Japan when it limited its cutbacks to about 10% in the three months 
after Germany’s fall. Otherwise the cuts could have been much deeper. 

Arguments in Washington these days hinge on whether or not the Army 
is sticking to the schedule it set. WPB says, “No.” 

And there is an important corollary to all this: The less the cuts now, 
the deeper they will be later if the war goes well. 


Manufacturers have been doing a notable job of paring inventories in the 
face of continued high wor output. 

The decline from the all-time peak in November, 1943, to the end of 
last March has been 9% or about $1,500,000,000. This brings the total 
down to approximately the same level as that of early 1942, whereas factory 
shipments now are 50% higher than they were then. Thus, stocks not only 
do not appear excessive but may even be subnormal. 

Remember that prices have risen since 1942. The rise recorded by 
official indexes would knock about $1,000,000,000 off present stocks; hid- 
den increases might account for another $1,000,000,000. Thus stocks, in 
terms of physical volume rather than value, may be 10%-12% below 1942. 

Finally, a lot of the $7,000,000,000 inventory of heavy war industries 
can’t be used in civilian production. This cuts still further into the amount 
of present stocks that will be usable in reconversion. 

All this looks more like a replenishment cushion than surpluses—o 
boon to general business activity for the reconversion period. 


& 
Some of the reduction in manufacturers’ inventories since late 1943 simply 


THE OUTLOOK (continues 


BUSINESS WEEK has meant depletion of civilian goods. Nevertheless, two-thirds of the 
$1,500,000,000 decline has been in war plants. 

MAY 26, 1945 War contractors working in metals have effected a slash of 17% in 

their raw materials and goods in process—areas where surplus problems 

might be serious. All other factories have managed a cut of only 5%. 


* 
Reconversion will restore some of the old significance to the figures on new 
orders booked by manufacturers. 

The value of such orders is compiled monthly by the Dept. of Com- 
merce in its Industry Survey (which also presents the inventory and ship- 
ment figures). But with Uncle Sam taking 60% of total manufacturing out- 
put, new orders have presented huge but rather meaningless totals. 

As the cutbacks deepen and reconversion progresses, new orders will 
measure the ability of civilian lines to take up the slack. 


Prospects for more gasoline and fuel oil to run cars and heat homes in this 
country are bolstered by world petroleum output as well as by lessened 
demands on our own production following the end of the war in Europe. 

We increased the oil flow from 1,406,000,000 bbl. in 1941 to 1,678- 
000,000 in 1944, a gain of nearly 20%. We'll do a shade better stil! in 
1945. Our war effort also is backed by Venezuela, world’s third largest 
producer, whose output is up from 223,000,000 bbl. in 1941 to 266,000,000. 
The China-Burma-India war theater can draw much of its needs from 
Persian Gulf fields which turned out 120,000,000 bbl. last year. 

Europe’s rationed civilians, meanwhile, shouldn’t make out too badly. 
The magazine World Petroleum estimates Russia’s 1944 output at 270,- 
000,000 bbi. in 1944 against 242,000,000 in 1941 and notes further that 
the U.S.S.R. is continuing extensive exploration. 

Then, too, western Europe can tap Iraq’s 35,000,000 bbl. through the 
pipelines from the Mosul field to the eastern end of the Mediterranean. 
a 


One fly in the ointment for holders of ““A’’ and “’B” gasoline rations is the 
possibility that the need for conserving tires will result in their getting less 
motor fuel this summer than supplies might justify. 

s 


Situations in paper and the fats and oils probably are being painted blacker 
than they really are in the light of changing world conditions. 


Swedish pulp and paper production and the stockpile of perhaps 900,- 
000 tons now are on the market (BW—May19’45,p111), and these exports 


will proportionately ease the strain on Canada and the United States. 250F 
This week the U. S. concluded arrangements to resume copra imports 240+- 
from the Philippines. This coconut oil deal comes right on the heels of that 2301. 
with Argentina for its sizable surpluses of linseed, peanut, and other oils. 0 
Furthermore, Denmark is expected to be able to provide the rest of 10} 
Europe with 40,000 tons of butter over the next year. 00 
* 190} 

Pricing Note: When you wonder what you’ll be paying for steel in recon- 180 
version, remember that concessions from posted prices have disappeared. 170 


This week's price rise (page 19) amounts to 1%-—3%, and concessions 
probably averaged 7% -8% before the war. This indicates a total rise 
PAGE 10 of 10%. 
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Week Week Ago 


—E INDEX (see chart below), . . . . . . °235.2 12346 235.8 


PDUCTION 
Ingot Operations (% Of capacity)... 2.2.06... eee eee eee eee 92.9 95.3 93.2 
Se Te Og PPT eT Tee ee erere reer ry Teeter 21,260 +17,585 20,335 
ncineering Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)... . $6,241 $6,125 $6,103 
iectric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours).....................0000. 4,377 4,302 4,411 
Sc CMI, BUMPED 6 os occ cc cece ccc cn cccccsccvesscce 4,867 4,860 4,798 
Ce IS GI? BONED. nos ccc ic ccscccescceeccnes 1,785 +1,815 1,712 


s and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily 99 So eer re 83 86 86 
Cher Calendiogs (daily average, 1,000 cars). . ssencchudwgede 56 58 55 
, in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions). . seeeeees $26,372 $26,312 $26,068 
zartment Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year). . ech deene —-1% +t+45% +3% 
iness Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, mumber)......................205- 15 16 24 
(Average for the week) 
sot Commodity Index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931==100).................. 257.1 256.9 256.5 
justrial Raw Materials (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100). . . 166.3 166.5 166.4 
Domestic Farm Products (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939100)... 227.8 227.7 227.0 
i i Rn... ck ccecececcccedpesenapesssce $57.55 $57.55 $57.55 
mp Eo pa ccs scsscescescsosnssbesecees $18.92 $19.08 $19.17 
er (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)............. 226... e cece eee 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 
aie ewan Agass 1 0psareserececedatovess $1.67 $1.66 $1.64 
: ion, TS OD nan csie ssi ome eccectseueseebens 3.75¢ 3.75¢ 3.75¢ 
otton (middling, ten designated markets, !b.).... 0... 2... eee cece ee ee ees 22.62¢  22.50¢  22.30¢ 
a Rb wh hie din bic's 0 56 640d 500s esinccsasvevesoosece $1.340 $1.340 $1.340 
ubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)..............-200eeeeeeee 22.50¢ 22.50¢  22.50¢ 
ANCE 
) Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)...............00eeeeee- 117.6 116.4 115.9 
dium Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s).............. 3.32% 3.33% 3.36% 
igh Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)................ 2.62% 2.62% 2.61% 
Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)............ 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........ 1% 3% 3% 
NKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks...................... 39,900 39,490 38,603 
otal Loans and Investments, reporting member banks.................... 57,228 56,995 57,291 
ommercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks.............. 5,797 5,829 5,958 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks............. 2.0... 2... cee canes 3,016 2,872 2,687 
.§. Gov't and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 42,853 42,748 43,143 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks.................-...++++- 3,017 3,027 3,092 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)................-.-- 1,050 900 806: 
otal Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series).............. 21,587 21,589 20,973 
tliminary, week ended May 19. + Revised. + Ceiling fixed by government. 8 Date for 
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Plastic pins THAT PACK A WALLO a 


4. ess 

) drive OU 

4s In the 

Somewhere in the Pacific .. . A Jap “Nell” drops out of the sun and starts her run on an American Co; — 
’ C i 

Anti-aircraft batteries open up... each 40 millimeter Bofors gun sending 120 projectiles « mi a ra W 
to intercept—AND A PLASTIC PIN RIDES IN THE NOSE OF EACH SHELL. be War , 
Millions of plastic firing pins have been manufactured by the General Electric Company to such non 
acting specifications that the instant the tip of the projectile touches a plane the plastic pin is driven be page 7). V 
wards, striking the detonator which explodes nd” the | 


1 
shell... downing any Jap Nell, Betty, Lily or S¢ ate 


s their de 
milita 
ers. 

But a d 
Workers 
pdustry 1 


These plastic pins are just one of the many 
acting war jobs being skillfully accomplished 
the General Electric Company. World's larg 
manufacturers of plastic parts, the Gen 
lectric Company is prepared to place at ong 
disposal of any industry the complete facil 

modern plastics plants and the knowledamresure, 
of it& experienced designers, engineers, che pmploym: 


Detroit, 
toolmakers. ction ¢ 


ad. 

Factori 
hile, is 
ut. Cc 
hes has 
ing | 
placed u 
als anc 
or then 
This 


Ww mo 


he General Electric fabricates all ty; 
ics if can and will give you an unbia 
endation for your specific job. W 
D-5, General Electric Company, |! Pla 
e, Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 


the General Electric radio programs: ‘The G-E Al!-Girl Orched 
inday 10 P.M. EWT, NBC. “The World Today” news every weekday 6 
P.M. EWT, CBS. ’’G-E House Party” every weekday 4:00 P.M. EWT, 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
Buy War Bonds 


40 Millimeter Anti-aircraft Shell Fuse 
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hutos: 2,146,786 by Mid-1946 


But the average man won't get one for many months, since 
ential users come first. Car factories, awaiting July 1 signal, set 
age to roll first new models off assembly lines. 


The average man won't get a 1946 
el automobile this year, perhaps 
+ yntil twelve months or more from 
yy, But probably a quarter million 
more essential car users will be able 
drive out of showrooms by Christ- 
ys in the first new cars the auto in- 
ytry will have made since early 1942. 
Ready to Go—Promise that auto build- 


ss s will be allowed to resume within the 
| mingiimext few weeks was given last week by 

» War Production Board. Quotas for 
ail jividual makers will be based on out- 


t just before the 1942 shutdown 
1 bodillmace 7). WPB proposes then to “‘open- 
nd’ the Controlled Materials Plan so 


d 

a hat nonpriority civilian industries may 
steel, copper, and aluminum so long 

ny ap their deliveries don’t get in the way 

hed military and other high-priority 


pers. 
But a delegation of the United Auto 
orkers (C.1.0.), which followed the 
dustry men into WPB, demanded an 
plier start, and one on an unlimited 
wis. There was some belief that this 
essure, generated by claims that un- 
mployment was growing rapidly in 
Detroit, might bring automobile pro- 
— developments to an even earlier 
Factories Get Set—The stage, mean- 
hile, is rapidly being set for auto out- 
ut. Construction work on new facili- 
hes has begun. Machine tools are 
‘ing procured. Orders have been 
laced up and down the line for mate- 
ils and parts, contingent on releases 
ot them from WPB. 
This means that within the next 
‘w months the first 1946 model cars 
ill poke an erratic way down renovated 
\membly lines. Detroit optimists ex- 
pect that the first will appear before Sep- 
ember. Even the pessimists figure that 
hey will be along in early October. 
| The 1946’s won’t look like their 
1942 predecessors (BW —Oct.21'44, 
8). Body changes, new grilles, differ- 
t interior design, and other modifica- 
ions have been undertaken generally. 
€ extent of the appearance change is 
xpected to be about the same as from 
one prewar model year to the next. 
ew Engine nges—Mechanically 
¢ cars will not vary from the 1942’s, 


Ae 


in arene 


except in minor particulars where mate- 
rials or production problems may dictate 
casual re-engineering The improve- 
ments under the hood will have to 
await the 1947 models, on which tech- 
nicians released for such work last week 
are already doing some preliminary 
dabbling. 

Qualitywise, the cars will be about 
as good as they were before the war. 
There will be probably less alloy in 
some of the steel, because of the satis- 
factory wartime performances of a few 
of the National Emergency grades. But 
that will not affect performance or parts 
life. 

Fabrics may be cheaper on some 


cars, better on others, since it will be 
impossible to get the same cloths 
bought before the war. ‘Tires will be 
synthetic, which means they will not 
stand up quite as well under high speeds 
as the all-crude grades of the past. Few 
other changes are likely. 

@ Fewer Models—There will not be as 
many body types to choose from as in 
the past. This will be due to two con- 
siderations: 

(1) Slim size of the initial production 
allowances—215,000 for the balance of 
this year and 2,146,786 for the twelve 
months starting with go-day, only about 
half of a good year’s output—will force 
the auto people to concentrate on fewer 
models as an economy measure. ‘The 
figure for this year may be boosted 
later. (2) Production bottlenecks may 
bob up frequently. General Motors, 
for instance, fears that it may be short 
of press facilities. ‘The available presses 
will be used most efficiently by holding 
them steadily on a few models, rather 
than spreading them over many. Other 


THE WHEELS ARE KEPT TURNING 


At Chicago, Army truck drivers hear the order of the day—to get government 
freight moving again. They were summoned this week when a strike of 6,500 
truck drivers, members of the independent Chicago Truck Drivers’ Union, 
brought the city’s transportation of war goods and food to a virtual standstill. 
The strike, a protest against NWLB’s refusal to accede fully to wage increase 
demands, ended at midweek when President Truman ordered the Office of 
Defense Transportation to seize the 1,200 firms involved, take over their 
operation. Previously, the drivers—evidently mindful of the hard coal operators’ 
success (page 102)—had inferred that federal operation of the truck lines 
would not influence their determination to stay out until their wage demands 


were met. 


The United Auto Workers (C.1.0.) 
is juggling a hot public relations po- 
tato. 

Since the decision some weeks ago 
to close the Willow Run bomber 
plant, operated by Ford Motor Co. 
(BW—Apr.28’45,p24), the union has 
been protesting that the $96,400,000 
plant should be put to use. Union 
officials—fighting to preserve jobs of 
140,000 of its members—have sug- 
gested that Ford, the government, or 
almost anybody undertake at Willow 
Run the manufacture of bath tubs, 
heavy machinery, railroad cars, air- 
craft, farm implements and tractors, 
prefabricated houses, or a variety of 
other consumer goods adapted to 
assembly-line production. 

e Via the Letter Columns—In mid- 
May, when U.A.W. appeals for some- 
one to do something about Willow 
Run were strongest, letters began to 
appear in Detroit newspapers sug- 
gesting that the union itself take 
over Willow Run. The letters gen- 
erally went on to observe that this 
weal give U.A.W. an opportunity 
to demonstrate the practical nature 
of its widely advertised reconversion 
plan to bring prosperity to the auto 
industry through low prices and high 


wages. 

em those volunteer proposals 
have the official indorsement of Hans 
A. Klagsbrunn, director of surplus 
property for the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp. ( 60). In a conver- 
sation with Rf, Thomas, VA.W. 
president, and Richard T. Franken- 
steen, a vice-president, Klagsbrunn 
invited U.A.W. ee an offer oa 
the plant, sayi at any proposal— 
whether to buy the plant or to lease 


Willow Run Offered to Union—No Sale 


it—would receive full consideration. 
e Cash on Barrelhead—He added that 
the offer must be “‘a business proposi- 
tion which promises to create em- 
“secagectgedl meaning U.A.W. would 
ave to put cash on the barrelhead, 
although not necessarily a large cap- 
ital investment if prospects for em- 
a appear good. 
suming Ford holds to its deci- 
sion not to exercise its option to take 
over Willow Run, RFC could legally 
turn the plant over to the U.A.W., 
for it does not have to offer plants at 
auction but can negotiate any sale 
it chooses, after advertising that the 
property is for sale and inviting offers. 
e Klagsbrunn proposal caught 
the unionists flatfooted. Response 
was tame and belated. In a brief 
statement, George Addes, U.A.W. 
secretary-treasurer, said that the 
union’s responsibility is to bargain 
for employees, not to manage plants. 
Hence, he said, U.A.W. is not inter- 
ested in any plant purchases. 
e Promotion Continues—Meanwhile, 
U.A.W. continues busily promoting 
sale of Willow Run to some other 
poe: Principal sales point is 
A.W.’s willingness to cooperate 
with anyone willing to continue the 
plant operation—with U.A.W. work- 
ers and U.A.W. contracts. Among 
those reported approached was Henry 
J. Kaiser, West Coast shipbuilder 


whose eyes are on the postwar auto- 
motive field. 
This week, Thomas told his fellow 


unionists that plans were afoot for 
the takeover of Willow Run by an 
unnamed company which manufac- 
tures a car “that makes 40 miles on 
a gallon of gas.” 


companies will face similar problems. 
Conceivably some car makers might 
offer only a five-passenger car in one 
standard model, or a choice between 
no more than two or three body ee 
e Higher Costs—No matter how tightly 
manufacturing economies are held, the 
products will cost more, OPA notwith- 
standing. ‘The average auto industry 
labor rate today is about $1.13 an hour, 
where in 194] it stood at $1. The 
indicated 13% increase in labor, repre- 
senting about half the cost of a car, is 
matched with at least a similar gain in 
costs of materials, parts, overhead. 
Beyond that, the reduced size of the 
1946 model runs will mean that fixed 
costs must be amortized at higher rates. 
Because of these factors, auto people 
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figure that their retail prices can reason- 
ably wind up 20% or so above 1942 
model prices. Final decisions, of 
course, hinge on OPA. That agen 
will fight to bring autos in line wi 
the — policy on reconversion prices 
which it announced last week (BW— 
May19’45,p19)—a policy of holding to 
1942 prices or allowing such increases 
as are necessary to keep profits from sag- 
ging below the 1936-39 average. 

© Lower Than Leftovers—Even at that, 
the prices will be lower than current 
quotations on the thin handful of 1942 
models still in stock. These prices have 
increased 1% a month since January, 
1942, to cover expense in keeping the 
cars on hand. As a result, today’s 
authorized price for a Chevrolet sedan 


which was $880 at th: 
was built in early 1942 
or 40% higher. 

Only a few thousand of the 
hangovers still remain deel 
They are available onl) tp pene 
essential occupations wh; establic 
for a new vehicle. 7 
© For Essential Users—J };. same. 
will likely govern sales of 1946 ,, 
for many months, although op. 
not yet indicated policy on tha. 
Would-be buyers will probably }; 
demonstrate that their work jg 
tial to the continuing war efor, 
the most important phases of the 
ian economy, and they will hy 
show further that they need a ne 
to do that work. : 

Doctors, firemen, and others jn ¢ 
tial service, therefore, will probably 
good chances of getting new cars ; 
with war factory workers unable tp 
public transportation. Probab) 
—— with a genuine case yj 
able to show that his present vehid 
so old it needs replacement. 

How long the phase of rationed 
selling will continue is anyone's > 
Some thinking is that it will » 
until a half-million cars or so are 
tributed, meeting critical needs. \ 
35,000 dealers still in business (RI 
Apr.21’45,p19), the first five or 
months’ production will bring out 
about 15 cars for the average dealer. 
e Friend of a Friend—When ¢ 
moves later into an unrestricted s 
the big rush can be expected to be 
It will mean that individuals , 
“connections” will try to be the § 
to get unrationed cars. 

uyers who have a good friend 
is a dealer, or possibly a top salesn 
to have an advantage. So 
the thousands of persons with inti 
contacts in auto factory organizatio 
personnel in the junior executive 
executive brackets, their close frie 
important peg financial associa 
and many others. They, no less t 
$40-a-week factory hands, are satis 
that they need new cars. Auto peo 
are fearful that they will many ti 
hear requests in the coming mont 
starting: “I wonder if you could 9 
to the dealer and tell him... .” 

It can be taken for granted that{ 
new car buyers will be disappointed 
trade-in prices offered for their vehid 


ACtory wh 
> NOw § 


As long as demand outbalances sum 


as much as it promises to do ini 
next few years, dealers will not 
extend themselves on used car all 
ances. By the same token, any 
ins they do take will probably prod 
a gees on resale. 


is may stimulate deals betwe 
individuals, which are easier to ai 
on outside OPA price bounds 
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C Acts to End Rate Disparity 


Calls for a uniform system of freight classification and 
s an interim adjustment which will narrow differentials that 
South has long assailed as favoring eastern shippers. 


or 60 years industry in the South 
complained bitterly that the system 
freight rates | sc eastern competi- 
. an undue advantage and acts as a 
; to industrial development below 


Mason-Dixon line (BW-—Sep.25'43, 


For one example, the rate on work 
ing shipped from Macon, Ga., to 
igo, a distance of 817 miles, is 
% a cwt. The rate on the same 
hing shipped from Philadelphia to 
ago, a distance of 814 miles, is 
12. Businessmen in the West had 
ilar complaints. 
4 Uniform System—Last week the 
terstate Commerce Commission did 
mething about the situation. It closed 
, investigation of class-freight rates, 
hich it had been conducting since 
39, by ordering the establishment. of 
uniform system of freight classifica- 
on for the whole country, and eventu- 
-a uniform schedule of class rates 
r all territory east of the Rockies. 
It may take two or three years to get 
: uniform classification in shape and 
yusands of new rates computed. But 
bridge the interim period, ICC or- 
ed an immediate adjustment that 
| narrow the differentials without 


polishing them entirely. The interim 
jiustment will go at least part of the 
ay toward removing the rate advan- 
ge which the East has over the South. 


For example, the rate on the work 
clothes shipped from Macon to Chi- 
cago will be $1.41 instead of $1.56; 
from Philadelphia to Chicago $1.23 
instead of $1.12, reducing the rate ad- 
vantage held by eastern shippers from 
44¢ to 18¢. 

e For the Interim—The interim adjust- 
ment will be accomplished in this way: 
The eastern roads are to boost class rates 
by 10% on all intraterritorial shipments 
and cut them by 10% on all class-rate 
shipments to other territory. Southern 
and western roads are to cut 10% on all 
shipments. 

Although the ICC’s decision brought 
joy to the southern shippers and con- 
sternation to many railroad executives 
who had expected a milder compromise, 
nobody could predict yet just what effect 
it will have on freight movement, or on 
railroad earnings. The freight-rate struc- 
ture is enormously complicated, and 
the ICC dealt with only one corner 
of it. 

e Smith’s Claim Upheld—Having won 
their point, the South and West may 
find that the dream promised more than 
reality can lay on the line. But the 
South was cheered by ICC’s flat in- 
dorsement of its complaint. ICC held 
that manufacturers outside the eastern 
(official) rate on’ Pyne greatest con- 
suming territory in the country and the 
market that nearly all manufacturers 
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While southern shippers jubilated 
over the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s decision to put freight clas- 
sification on a uniform countrywide 
basis, Gov. Ellis Arnall of Georgia 
gave notice that his Supreme Court 
fight on the railroad rate system would 
be fought to a finish. Chuckling that 
ICC's stand was a sign that “Dixie 
is on her way,” Arnall hailed the de- 
cision as a great victory for America. 


desire to reach—not only have the dis- 
advantage of location but are subjected 
to an additional burden in those in- 
stances where they must pay class rates 
on a much higher level than their cast 
ern competitors. ‘The higher rates at 
point of origin of a shipment must also 
be paid for handling the shipment in 
lower-rate regions. 

Accordingly, ICC’s ruling envisions a 
new rate system in which the rates for 
all regions, except the mountain-Pacific 
territory, will be equalized at 115% of 
present basic rates for the eastern or 
official territory, This will mean raising 
the rates in the East by some 15% and 
hammering down the southern and 
western roads by as much as 37%. 

MountainPacific _ territory was 
omitted from the case because it had 
made no complaints about its rates and 
was not a party to the action, which 
was pressed originally by governors of 
the southern states. West Coast ship 
pers depend on favorable through rates 
across the continent to get their prod- 
ucts (principally produce) to eastern 
markets, and they want no part of a 
discussion that involves rates based on 
exact mileage. 

e Three Types of Rates—In general, 
there are three kinds of rates in the 
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system which is to be revised—class 
rates, exceptions to class rates, and com- 
modity rates. 

Class rates are derived by grouping all 
shippable commodities into a limited 
number of categories (usually around 
30) and determining a rate for each 
class. Theoretically, there is a class 
rate for every item that is shipped, but 
if lower commodity or exception rates 
are available, the class rate exists only 
on paper. While class rates account for 
only 4.1% of the total tonnage, they 
cover the high-value items (big revenue 
producers for the roads), and many of 
the manufactured articles that loom 
large in the thinking of southern and 
western groups that hope for expansion 
of their peacetime industries. 

Exceptions are special changes in 
the classification of a commodity, apply- 
ing in a limited territory or between a 
few specified points. 

Commodity rates are special sched- 

ules on items that move in large quan- 
tities and constitute an important part 
of the traffic in a region. In effect, ily 
make the particular commodity a class 
by itself. 
@ Only Class Rates Affected—The ICC 
decision covers only class rates. It 
doesn’t apply to commodity rates, and 
it ducks the question of exceptions with 
a disapproving but by no means pro- 
hibitive remark about their “ever-in- 
creasing number.” 

To achieve equalization of class rates, 
the ICC first prescribes a uniform sys- 
tem of freight classification. At present, 
there are three different classifications 
—the Eastern (also called “‘official’’), the 
Southern, and the Western. (Western 
trunk-line, southwestern, and western 
territories all use the Western classifi- 
cation.) 

The ICC wants to replace all three 
— with a single classification using 
the Eastern system as a pattern. When 
this is done, the same commodity will 
take the same class rating all over the 
country, regardless of its origin or des- 
tination. 

e Some Similarity Exists—The job will 
be tough, but it isn’t quite as bad as it 
sounds. Scrambled though the present 
system is, about 60% of the ratings are 
the same in all three classifications. 
Official and Southern have about 70% 
in common, Official and Western 65%, 
Southern and Western 73%. Thus, 
there are only 13% of the ratings that 
are dissimilar in any two classifications. 

ICC has given the railroads 90 days 
to decide whether they will work up the 
uniform classification for themselves. 
If they decline, the commission will rig 
one for them. 

Uniform classification is only half of 
class-rate equalization, however. Under 
the present system, the railroads of the 


With civilian meat supplies almost at the vanishing point, a group of pinog 
playing butchers enjoys a cozy backroom game on an idle cutting }j 
The scene is in Boston; the shortage, with no relief in sight, is everyw 


country are divided into five major 
territories—Eastern, Southern, Western 
Trunk-Line, Southwestern, and Moun- 
tain-Pacific (map, page 17)—and the ma- 
jor regions subdivide into a number of 
zones. Each territory, and in some cases 
each zone, have their own rates for the 
various classes of freight. 

© How They Stack Up—In a comparison 
of first-class rates (which is where the 
differential is biggest), the various terri- 
tories stack up like this, taking Eastern 
arbitrarily as 100: 


nee een ae Pe 100 
D0; J6s 4 beeen ace Kaas Bate 139 
Western Trunk-Line (Zone I)...... 128 
Western Trunk-Line (Zone II)...... 146 
Western Trunk-Line (Zone III) and 
DID. ctr nonesanseceene 161 
Western Trunk-Line (Zone IV)..... 184 
EEE. 5.04 SaasecceekKs sos 166 


Making allowances for exceptions and 

commodity rates smooths out the differ- 
ences considerably, but as far as class 
rates are concerned, there can be no 
uniformity until the same class takes 
the same rate in all territories. 
e Still a Court Issue—The ruling won’t 
stop the dramatic Supreme Court suit 
brought by Gov. Ellis Arnall of Georgia, 
in an attempt to knock down rate differ- 
entials by court action and outlaw rate- 
making a railroad-officered bu- 
reaus and conferences (BW —Jun.24'44, 
p41). Arnall has announced that he 
will go ahead with the suit to make 
doubly sure of the concessions the com- 
mission has granted and, if possible, 
extend them. 


New Meat Edict’ 


Packing-house veters 
believe that it is inadequate 
stimulate beef production 


too late to help with pork. Haut. bu 
cowt. f 
The meat program announced jg of all 


week end by War Mobilization Diggs of sut 
tor Fred M. Vinson was consideredim. for Gt 
official food control circles to be a mp!.90, 4 
of drastic, sure-fire result-getting me 
ures forced by the Anderson comm 


tee’s gloves-off investigation (BW-! each 
28'4 5,pl 8). govern 
® Too Little Too Late—Packers receiv packe 


ances, 
d charg 
sumed 
he ho 
n $1. 


the edict with the pious silence of » 
men thankful for small favors, « 
mented that its promise of six montl 
advance notice of downward adjustm 
of government prices will bolster fam 
ers’ confidence, hence increase feedi 
But range and feedlot producers § 
complained that this was just anoti 
instance of bureaucratic timidity a 
delay. 

Stockmen and packing-house veterat 
hold that no major increase in civil 
meat supplies can come from 
changed rules soon, though a seas 
increase is due about October. As 
effort to stimulate beef production, t 
call it inadequate. As an effort to sti 
ulate pork, the call it too late. 

e How Long Until Eaten?—At the 1 
of their skepticism is the meat trad 
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at that federal food bosses 
» vet aware Of the basic biolog- 
4 of meat supply. They impa- 
int out that it takes two years 
4 thin range steer into a good 
nal, and a year from the time a 
ied until her pigs are ready for 


recent official efforts to solve 
at problem (BW—Apr.28'45, 
his one is so involved in its 
rovisions that only the experts 
ec comprehend them in full. But, 
4 of the hair-splitting, the new 
we not too difficult. 
Jer Subsidies—For the first time, 
 producer—usually a Corn Belt 
it operator—directly collects a sub- 
Previously he screamed that subsi- 
piled to trickle down to him. 
brake on over-smart operators, 
, mules specify that to collect 
ubsidy the producer must have 
4 the animal 30 days or more. To 
feeding that will produce more 
the cattle must weigh 800 Ib. or 
To keep the money in the farm- 
nocket, the rule says that the cattle 
bring $14.25 or more per cwt. 
he trade guesses that this will put 
pore cattle into feedlots, but that 
hat heavier cattle will result. 
ee weight of federally inspected 
ecarcasses in the first two months 
45 was 507 Ib., against 523 Ib. 
year. An 800-Ib. steer dresses out 
ut 450 Ib. 
bsidies $3 to $1.25—The packer sub- 
on beef, effective June 4, rises 25 
owt. but this shrinks at the rate of 
rewt. for each 5¢ drop in the drove 
of all cattle he slaughters. New 
s of subsidy to packers are, per live 
. for Grade AA $3 (up 25¢), A $2.95, 
1.90, all other $1.25. This still is 
enough to let them break even on 
f, they assert. 
each 1,000-Ib. critter grading AA, 
government thus pays a total farm 
packer bounty of $35—in special 
ances, $39. This means a- Treasury- 
d charge of about 6¢ per Ib. of beef 
sumed. 
he hog subsidy to packers is boosted 
$1.30 to $1.70 per live ewt. A 
lb. hog, 210 Ib. dressed, draws a 
asury bounty of about 2.4¢ per Ib. 
pork. Of this the farmer gets nothing. 
kers claim their loss per hog is re- 
d, but still substantial. The 300-Ib. 
uit on butcher hogs qualifying for the 
> minimum price guarantee was re- 
ved this ca: 
Washington’s expected increases in 
ing-farrowed pigs are not borne out 
a current survey by the Corn Belt 
m Dailies, which find no sign of an 
tease. Farmers’ usual reason: “I 
vent enough help to care for any 
re hogs than I raised last year.” 
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Price Hike Clears Steel Picture 


OPA’s grant of higher ceilings ends a major uncertainty 
of reconversion, but Pacific war is still the big question mark. 
Small producers complain increase averages less than $2 a ton. 


The long-awaited OPA announce- 
ment of increases in steel price ceilings, 
totaling $80,000,000 to $100,000,000 
annually over the 1944 level, was made 
this week, at least partially clearing the 
air of one major uncertainty surrounding 
the reconversion period. 

e Small Companies Protest—But there 
are still several imponderables over 
which the industry and steel users must 
continue to sweat. Among other things, 
the increase left small steel producers 
wholly unsatisfied, as they ieoed it 
averaged less than $2 a ton on total out- 
put, against their asserted losses of up 
to $9 a ton even before the recent fringe 
wage advances (BW-—Dec.2’44,p16). 
They announced that “serious consid- 
eration” will be given to carrying their 
case to the Emergency Court of Appeals. 
The price boost announcement, 


promised ever since OPA made its in- 
terim price adjustments last January, 
now permits the industry and consum- 
ers to concentrate their interest on other 
matters in the over-all picture. 
e Big Cutbacks Awaited—Still to be 
reckoned with are the military cutbacks 
prompted by the end of the European 
war. As yet, these have been but a drib- 
let of anticipated cancellations (WPB 
has estimated cancellations will free 
some 2,500,000 to 3,000,000 tons from 
direct war use in the third quarter). 
Balancing the easier naekp situation 
which such cutbacks would bring are 
the growing need for steel for essential 
civilian purposes and the demand from 
producers of non-priority civilian items, 
who will be permitted to “scramble” for 
limited quantities of nonallocated steel 
when provisions of the Controlled Ma- 


HEAVY TANK FOR HEAVY WARFARE 


The answer to the German Tiger and to critics of the Sherman, former ranking 
American tank, is the Army’s new 45-ton M-26, “General Pershing.” Turned 
out in quantity by General Motors’ Fisher Body Division, the “General” had 
already seen action in Europe before Germany's surrender. Featuring a high- 
velocity 90-mm. gun, torsion bar spring suspension, and improved traction, the 
M-26 is longer, lower, and more heavily armored than any other American 
tank. A muzzle brake that deflects flash and reduces air wash diminishes the 
chance of detection and safeguards the gunner’s vision. With improved riding 
qualities and a top speed of 25 m.p.h., the new fortress, which can negotiate 
grades up to 60%, is undoubtedly slated for a big job against Japan. 
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terials Plan are relaxed on July 1. WPB 
will then “open-end” CMP by making 
steel available for civilian uses so long 
as military and other high-priority needs 
are met. 

e Reconversion Problems—With _ its 
steel ingot capacity war-swollen to 95,- 
500,000 tons capacity, 16% over the 
Jan. 1, 1940, capacity of 81,600,000 
tons, and with a $200,000,000 recon- 
version job ahead, the industry faces 
some major internal problems to realign 
its operations. 

Principal reconversion work involves 
delayed repair and maintenance, and 
restoration of sheet steel mills that were 
converted to production of armor plate. 

Such reconversion work as is immedi- 

ately necessary, plus the inevitable lag 
that will follow nae ot war contract 
cancellations and subsequent substitu- 
tion of civilian orders on mill schedules, 
may be reflected in a 60- to 90-day drop 
in production from the level of 90% or 
better of capacity which it has main- 
tained during the war years. 
@ Sees 75% Level—Thereafter, experts 
believe, the outlook is for production 
at perhaps 75% of capacity, possibly 
for several years. (Some set the output 
much higher, perhaps 85% to 90%.) 

Walter S. Tower, president of the 

American Iron & Steel Institute, gives 
support to this forecast with his recent 
estimate that the initial postwar steel 
demand may be between 65,000,000 
and 70,000,000 ingot tons. The 1944 
=e was 89,500,000 tons. 
e Up $2 to $7 a Ton—The price in- 
creases approved by OPA covered 14 
carbon steel products and range from 
$2 to $7 a ton. On five products—rails; 
galvanized iron and sheets, roofing, and 
siding; nails and staples, other than gal- 
vanized; carbon steel plates; and hot 
rolled carbon steel sheets—the increases 
replace or reaffirm the interim boost of 
$2 to $5 a ton authorized Jan. 11. 

Gn the other nine—carbon steel 
blooms, billets, slabs, and sheet bar; 
carbon steel tube rounds and tube bil- 
lets; tie plates; carbon steel hot rolled 
bars; carbon steel hot rolled wire rods; 
carbon steel manufacturers’ wire and 
merchant-quality wire; twisted barbless 
wire and barbed wire; bale ties; and 
track spikes—the increases are the first 
since 1941, or before price control 
began. 

OPA estimated the increases will 
amount to between 1% and 2% on 
basic steel prices. 

At the same time, an amendment to 
the price schedule covering warchouse- 
men and jobbers was issued. In gen- 
eral, it requires that resellers absorb all 
ceiling mill price increases except those 
authorized for carbon steel merchant- 
uality wire, bright nails and staples, 
twisted barbless wire and barbed wire, 


SOMETHING WAS ADDED 


The fighter plane turned bomber was 
a major U.S. Army secret that kept 
the Luftwaffe fooled for a year. In its 
elongated Plexiglass nose, the “‘Droop- 
Snoot,” a modified P-38 Lightning 
(above) carried the precision bombing 
equipment of a Flying Fortress, plus 
an ingenious device which enabled 
the bombardier to jettison simulta- 
neously the bombs from all the “fight- 
ers” in the flight. The Nazis, concen- 
trating fire on the heavy bombers, let 
the fast “fighters” go by on many mis- 
sions before solving the mystery. 


galvanized roofing and siding, and bale 
ties. 

e Depends on Pacific War—Of greater 
moment than the price matter, even be- 
fore OPA’s latest action, has been the 
war with Japan. It will continue to be. 
Sudden alee of the war would pre- 
cipitate a flood of military order can- 
cellations. And the extent that war or- 
ders tie up productive capacity will be 
a major factor in civilian steel produc- 
tion. 

Military requirements are traditionally 
overestimated to provide a margin of 
safety. And for that reason, cancella- 
tions may prove progressively tougher to 
pry loose from the Army and later the 
Navy, at least until the end is in sight. 
e Services Hike Quotas—This trend is 
evident in the unscreened requirements 
for the third quarter of 1945. Claimant 
agencies are asking for more than 17,- 
500,000 tons, greater than second-quar- 
ter allocations and 23% more than 
actual finished steel capacity. 

The Army is seeking the lion’s share, 
neatly 4,809,000 tons, but this and 
other requests will be slashed. What 


quantities will be 


peacetime consumpt poe 
tion, but it is certain that civ 
will not be sufficient | relieve 
the tight supply tha indice 
several months. 7 

Another uncertaint, of mil 
logs, and one that WPB jg git 
preparing to wipe out, is the 
of some customers o! holding 
places on steel mill schedules gna to | 
shopping for new contracts, jump 2 °PC™ 
instances, component manutg 
whose peacetime product js ¢hgamponstt™l 
as that for which war contr,sfilmmn Kaiset 
been canceled, are doing likeyjmmtis not 4 
¢ Transportation Is No. |—F ji; Mom © ‘ 
steel, after the military, is like), umm vlli0t! 
given to the transportation indus C4ne° 
farm machinery, and repairs and pot $0 
tenance, observers believe. Thame): 
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in the essential civilian category 
will get allocations before no 
users such as construction, autom 
refrigerators, and a host of others 

Evidence of this is in the WP} 
cation of 1,339,588 tons of carbo 
for transportation needs in the 
quarter. This was 87% of the an 


requested by the Office of ) spent b 
Transportation, and compares with 1000 by 
granted in the second quarter, Mp"Y - 


relative 
1 West, | 
produc 


plate also will be favored because 
need for food packaging purposes 
To absorb a possible lag in the 


tion from war to a part-war, part nged, ¥ 
economy, it has been proposed Hit Chic 
ingots and even rolled material be qqgpe"g*™" 
piled. One chief objection to i" ste 
plan, which has been considered 5,000 we 
both management.and the United qe of 9" 
workers Union, is the uncertainty ionized 
the kind of steel which will be imp’; ™ 
mand. utly lab 
e Must Await Demand—While Se fiv 
standard items may be stocked, t. The 
and improved products, partially ul hou 
offspring of war-stimulated technig he po 
cannot be produced until and wt = 
consumer demand arises. mt. C. 

These, incidentally, are expected at . 


figure more prominently in future 
operations. They involve such thing 
increased use of steel in postwar hor 
as well as alloys that can compete \ 
the light metals and with plastic 
A drop from total wartime operat 
if not too sharp, actually will be ' 
come (BW—Dec.30'44,p15). Full 
pacity requires operation of ineffic 
units. It also delays normal repait 
maintenance. An ideal operating mi 
generally fixed at around 85% of 
pacity. 
e West Has a Stake, Too—But an 
cline in operations may well hav 
take into account the capacity of! 
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war-built western plants, for the eat 
definitely intends to keep the | ru 


$196,000,000 plant at Geneva, Ut 
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.. ¢g0,000,000 Henry Kaiser plant 
tall, Calif. 

Geneva plant, now operated by 
steel, attracts the interest of vir- 
aery steclmaster in the country. 
,. Kaiser and Colorado Fuel & 
have indicated their intention to 
9 the property, although the best 
. that U. S. Steel will exercise its 
a ' ie 
na to Continue—Kaiser will re- 
3s operator of his plant at Fon- 
jithough built with the aid of a 
struction Finance Corp. loan, 
» Kaiser has in part retired, this 


Nanufad 
1S tha 


IN tract 

al snot a Defense Plant Corp. plant 
First SR one to which Kaiser holds title. 
likeh le wel-integrated than Geneva, Fon- 
on indl’s chances for profitable operation 
Sang ggg sot So highly regarded by the 

Th tty. 
Phe: seva and Fontana, together with 


; added to existing properties, have 
» nearly 14,000,000 tons to the 
on’s daimaing capacity in the past 


years. 
tsburgh Still Leads~All told, the 


eno 

lutom¢ 

thers 
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7 yuilding program, totaling some 
he a 5,000,000, included $1,310,000,- 
f Dap spent by the industry and $1,095,- 
with glgp.000 by the government. While new 
rter. fgpecity dots the country and has raised 


ause Age relative importance. of the South 
oses Ie West, the geographical position of 
the producing districts remains un- 
partgumpnged, with Pittsburgh still in the 
osed I, Chicago holding second, and 
be mpungstown third. 
to e steel industry employs around 
5,00 workers and has an annual pay- 
| of some $1,800,000,000. Largel 
nty gagponized under C.I.O.’s United Steel- 
e inggmpekcrs, its employees have seen the 
uly labor rate rise from an average 
le ig S4¢ five years ago to $1.23 at pres- 
ed, pt. The average work-week runs close 
ally #47 hours. 
hnigmm [he postwar period of readjustment 
| uly see another clash with manage- 
at. C.I.O. top leaders are insisting 
ctedmeet the “take home” pay must not be 
re qgmeuced, and are pressing for a guaran- 
ingame’ annual wage (BW—Apr.1’44,p15). 
home! companies will fight both pro- 
ls. 
i Concessions Held Unlikely—Labor 
itiqme's, however, are expected to have a 
¢ qaeinite influence in forestalling any re- 
| Mection of prices when operations re- 
ic@mene a more nearly “civilian” status— 
less, of course, the bottom drops out 
sq comand and companies must fight 
{ @" business. Another argument against 
we cuts is the peacetime loss of re- 
(@e™s on “extras’—the higher priced 
¢fmercs of steel that account for a sizable 
‘(xe of wartime orders, the added in- 
y - from such operations as shell 
ve ants, 


Concessions on official prices, a nor- 
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mal peacetime practice, probably will 
not be reinstated soon. One company 
is reported to have told competitors it 
will combat any such concessions by 
offering larger ones—and no one wants 
to start a price war. 

Scrap prices, sensitive to steel de- 

mand, have shown a little weakness of 
late, but observers regard this as tem- 
porary, reflecting only the oo, of 
a slump in operations while the big 
shift of mill schedules from war to 
peace production is under way. 
e Unknown Quantity—Inventories are 
not expected to exert much influence 
on operations or demand. While they 
are believed large—no one knows how 
large—a considerable portion is said to 
comprise specialized items for war pur- 
poses, good only for scrap in a civilian 
market. 

Despite all the furore occasioned by 
vocal expressions of dissatisfaction over 
the current steel price setup, steel men 
say that industry now can make money, 
provided it can operate at 75% of 
capacity. Earnings will be half of what 
they were in 1937, or $4 a ton against 
$8 then. But given that production 
rate, with labor costs based on a 40-hour 
week at present hourly rates, and with 
the expected increase in labor efficiency 
which will come with the easing of the 
manpower situation, operations will at 
least be in the black after readjustment 
to peacetime operations is completed. 


Pent-Up Demand 


OCR survey indicates that 
immediate market for household 
appliances exceeds the annual 
prewar output in most cases. 


Coinciding with the beginnings of 
“real reconversion,”” WPB’s fourth sur- 
vey of civilian requirements (BW—May 
19’45,p7) is of more than casual interest 
to business. 

The survey is designed to reflect im- 
mediate “walk-in” demand for six major 
household appliances—radios, washing 
machines, refrigerators, sewing ma- 
chines, vacuum cleaners, electric irons— 
and for such other household articles as 
appliance cords, scissors, flatware, alarm 
clocks, and galvanized ware. (A section 
on clothing and textiles is still being 
tabulated, will come along later.) 

Figures from WPB’s survey, one of a 
series by the civilian surveys section of 
the Office of Civilian Requirements, 
probably have more claim to validity 
than most estimates of postwar con- 
sumer goods markets. The work is done 
by trained researchers, with Census Bu- 
reau help and using the bureau’s highly 
developed sampling techniques. 

e What the Study Shows—The new 


OCR study indicates that the accumu- 


MORE AERIAL SUPPORT FOR CHINA 


Bearing the sunburst insignia of the Chinese government, C-46 transports 
receive finishing touches at the Curtiss-Wright Louisville (Ky.) plant before 
being turned over to the China National Aviation Corp. Diverted from U. S. 
Army quotas, the twin-engined Commandos will supplement CNAC com- 
mercial planes now flying about 2,000 tons of cargo monthly into China, as 
against 43,000 tons—all military items—flown in by Army Transport Command 
ships. A number of Commandos are being converted, which portends a sharp 
increase in the air freight China needs to combat Nippon and inflation. 
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Acting head of the Office of Civilian 
Requirements for the next month or 
so is A. C. C. Hill, Jr. (above). Ap- 
pointment of his chief, William Y. 
Elliott, as WPB member of a com- 
mission to study Philippine rehabilita- 
tion on the spot started rumors. But 
there is every indication that he'll 
return to his old job, and Hill to his 
as OCR deputy vice-chairman if by 
then—thanks to reconversion—OCR 
hasn’t outlived its usefulness. 


lated demand for major appliances has 
snowballed in the past twelve months. 
In the case of radios, it has almost 
doubled. In every instance, demand is 
greater than any estimates of production 
in the first months—or even the first 
year—of reconversion. Against a demand 
for some 6,000,000 refrigerators, fewer 
than 600,000 can be poiened in 1945. 
Estimates of this immediate demand 
are drawn from answers to OCR’s ques- 
tion, “Would you buy a............ 
right away if there were plenty of every- 
thing in the stores?” This question is in- 
tended to exclude the potential demand 
of families whose plans are undecided, 
of those who will defer such major pur- 
chases (for patriotic or other reasons) 
until both wars are over, and of those 
who might later respond to the stimulus 
of hard-hitting salesmanship and prod- 
uct advertising. 
@ Measure of the Maximum—Estimates 
include those who, on further question- 
ing, say that they would make a given 
appliance a second or third major pur- 
chase, and those who concede that after 
the goods were available they might see 
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a reason (usually financial) for waiting. 

OCR thinks its figures are a pretty 
fair measure of the maximum immediate 
demand; that the immediate effective 
demand may be somewhat less; that over 
a year’s time demand may be censider- 
ably greater. OCR estimates reflect 
only the demands of individual house- 
holds. They take no account of institu- 
tional and export demands. 

In most instances, immediate house- 

hold demand is greater than total pro- 
duction (including that for export and 
institutional use) in any prewar year 
(box, below). 
e@ The Radio Showing—Radio manufac- 
turers were disgruntled last year when 
OCR’s figures failed to show a larger 
immediate demand. This year that de- 
mand is much greater, but it is still only 
about half of peak year production of 
household types for domestic use (some 
4,000,000 4 the radios produced in 
1941 were auto radios—excluded from 
the OCR survey—or went into export 
markets). 

OCR officials think that consumers’ 
expectation of postwar improvements— 
such as television and frequency modula- 
tion (page 96)—may have restricted the 
immediate market for radios. 

Some 90% of all U. S. families own 
radios, and many own more than one. 
Manufacturers’ and distributors’ inven- 
tories were large at the beginning of the 
war, and there has been a brisk second- 
hand market (913,000 families bought 
radios last year, all but 13% of them 
secondhand), hence demand has been 
fairly well satisfied. 

The radio manufacturers only com- 
ment is that they “have little faith in 
surveys. Individual estimates in the 
trade of immediate demand range from 
5,000,000 to 25,000,000 sets. 

@ Smaller Articles—When it comes to a 
variety of smaller household articles, 
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a driblet of new pt tion | 


tinued during the \ stisfvin 
most urgent needs. diel 
estima 
immediate demand Coil 
thousands): “—_— 
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Appliance cords ... 
W indow screening ... $ 8Q° 
Scissors & shears %6] 
Plated silverware . Not co 


Alarm clocks... . 425] 
Clothes pins...... ...Nodata 4 
Outside garbage & ash 

ee. bed02 66s , S66 
Galvanized washtubs. 78 
Galvanized washboilers 72 
Galvanized pails. 097 
Wood or metal bedsteads 1,154 
Chests of drawers... . 153 

Where unsatisfied demand has 
creased—as with galvanized wag 
shown no great increase, as with eg 


irons and many smaller items. g 
credits its own efforts in getting 
wartime production. 

@ Standard Models?—Some Wpp 

cials are using the survey's finding 
bolster their arguments for hol 
manufacturers to production of stang . 
models—which can be turned out 
—during the early months of te 
version. Production of standard mof 
probably will not be made compulg 
however. W PB, like OPA (BW-} 
19’45,p19), hopes that most man 
turers can be persuaded to climi 
frills voluntarily and go easy on h 
priced lines. 

This will probably be OCR’s last 
vey in the durable goods field (t 
may be more in textiles). As recon 
sion progresses, the surveys secti 
whose primary job has been to meas 
shortages, will gradually be whitt 
down. It probably will not vanish 
tirely, however. Its function and | 
sonnel look like a natural for Hen 


OCR’s survey shows less increase in de- Wallace’s statistics-hungry CommeiMfany A) 
mand over the past year, largely because Dept. (BW—May12’45,p5). the | 
ined to 
‘ p noise 
Wanted Now: Household Appliances naa 
ge of 
Immediate demand for six major household appliances (demand that exist eo! 

without stimulation by salesmanship or advertising) has been measured by the ' 
surveys section of the Office of Civilian Requirements. Demand is estimated Jj war- 
in terms of households. The item-by-item comparison of 1944 and 194) Bibancial 
estimates of demand and 1941 unit production is as follows: ail 
-——|mmediate Demand———_, Production 

April, 1944 April, 1945 194] 


Mechanical household 


sefsigerators ........ccce 3,827,000 5,852,000 3,500, 00 
Sewing machines......... eee 2,323,000 3,451,000 806,00 
Vacuum cleaners. .......... 2,390,000 4,501,000 2,117.85 
Radios seee 2,682,000 5,085,000 13,700,0 
Electric irons... ........000 4,019,000 5,195,000 5,585,000 
Washing machines......... 4,262,000 5,835,000 2.014.435 
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ANY A MAN recalls what took place 
et the last war. The things that hap- 
ed to people and to business when 
tnoise of battle was stilled. 

Important among these was an up- 
re of crime. Crime caused by vio- 
he fgge'changes wrought in the aftermath 
wat— psychological, physical and 
ncial changes imposed on the lives 
men. And it was crime of all kinds 


“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs’ 


— including employee dishonesty. 

To meet the recurrence of like con- 
ditions after this war, The Maryland 
has a program that will be of interest 
to employers, large and small. It is a 
program of postwar security against 
employee dishonesty — and it is in 
operation right now. 


— a 
' PROGRAM FOR 
POSTWAR SECURITY 
3 against Employee Dishonesty 
ee oe 


HOW LONG IS YOUR MEMORY? 


This program protects a business 
from losses due to the dishonesty of 
any employee, no matter who he may 
be, no matter how long he has been 
employed. It is a surprisingly econom- 
ical program that can be put into 
effect immediately. Ask any of the 
10,000 Maryland agents or your own 
broker about it. Maryland Casualty 
Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 


HE MAS Y LAND 


SURANCE OFFERS A SPLENDID CAREER FOR THE RETURNING WAR VETERAN WHO WISHES TO START HIS OWN BUSINESS 
IF YOU ARE INTERESTED, WRITE TO OUR HOME OFFICE 


Work flows with greater smoothness — 
greater speed—the moment you install 
EXECUTONE in your plant or office. Just 
press a button...and talk! Instantly, 
clearly, your voice is carried to the per- 
son you want to reach. Reports are made 
—questions asked and answered —with- 
out a man leaving his desk. Telephones 
are kept free for important outside calls. 
EXECUTONE INTER-COM SYSTEMS are sales- 
engineered, installed, serviced and guar- 
anteed by factory-trained specialists in 
principal cities. 


Lecilone 


COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 
For full information mail coupon today! 


gt eeececaceeae Seeeeue- 
EXECUTONE, INC. 

415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send free booklet E-9 


Name 


Firm 
Address_ 
City 


Too Little Sugar 


Only undisputed fact in 
controversy is that the stocks 
just won't go around. Cuts are 
coming all along the line. 


Whatever the upshot of the running 

battle between Washington food-control 
agencies and the sugar industry—erupt- 
ing publicly this week in a sizzling re- 
port of the House food investigating 
committee headed by Rep. Clinton P. 
Anderson, newly appointed Secretary of 
Agriculture—there will be less and less 
sugar for consumers during the re- 
mainder of 1945. 
@ Stocks Decline—The prospect this 
year is for 1,155,000 tons less sugar for 
Americans than in 1944. At the end of 
April, deliveries to U. S. refineries were 
2,194,524 tons, or 192,000 tons more 
than in the first four months of 1944. 
But stocks in the hands of distributors, 
at 944,563 tons, were about 360,000 
tons less than a year ago. 

Refiners stand to be operating at less 
than capacity before the year is out, 
and consumers—private and commercial 
—will certainly get less sugar. 

Allegations of mismanagement of 

the nation’s sugar supply richocheted in 
Congress, with the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, the War Food Adminis- 
tration, the Commodity Credit Corp., 
and the Dept. of Agriculture, in general, 
all ducking the fast ones. 
e Many Issues and Answers—In a com- 
plex argument that involves everything 
from manpower, prices, subsidies to 
competing crops, and from the weather 
to home canning, ship space, and mili- 
tary and liberated area supply, there are 
few clearly defined issues. 

Starting with the unchallenged fact 
that there'll be too little sugar to meet 
minimum world demands, the big 
question of “Why?” could be answered 
in any of a number of ways. 

The sugar industry arrayed an impos- 
ing mass of data and charged, among 
other things, that (1) OPA regulations 
inadvertently permitted the use of 
about 800,000 tons of sugar above the 
allocations planned by WFA, largely 
as a result of poor statistical estimates 
which have not yet been fully corrected; 
(2) the present scarcity of sugar can be 
traced in part to Washington’s failure 
to take nearly 2,000,000 tons of Cuban 
sugar available in 1943; and (3) the 
current low output of beet sugar is due 
to incentives placed on other crops, and 
so far no counter-incentives to recoup 
this loss in 1945 have been offered. 

@ Slow to Seek Remedy—Of the answers 
to these charges, the weakest is OPA’s 
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admission that, despit 
consumption by com 
home-canners, remedi 
slow in preparation. 

took only 3,225,000 t 
Cuban crop of 5,000, 
it was because ships co t be 
to move more than that rant | 


mainland. Besides, Cuba has fy 
to store surpluses on tlation 
wanted a U. S. purchase puarant, 

Finally, cynical adn stratog 


that beet farmers fought 
dies on their crops for ty lecade 
the country face a sugar shortage ; 
other war—and then ‘sud ily rr 
—particularly in California—to thd 
crop that earned a higher \ irtime J 

The industry topped off its 
ment with. evidence that govem 
officials have maligned sugar as 4 
(in the interests of reduced cong 
tion) and devoted too much ¢ 
allocation of stocks instead of ti 
increase supplies. 
e Production Slumps—But the sug, 
ture is a lot broader than a Washin 
administrator’s bailiwick. World 
production fell nearly 10% betweeq 
crop years 1938-39 and 1943.44 
plies on which the Allies could 
remained about 23,000,000 short tos 

But within the United Nations s 
house problems rose and recurred 
war brought a hike in costs, shor 
of manpower and transport. The 
nual haggle over Cuban sugar prices 
a standout event in the 
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SWEET AND HIGH 


In a package manipulated casily ¥ 
heavy mittens, a four-oz. candy asx 
ment is the latest wrinkle for givin 
quick-energy snack at great heigh 
By sliding a drawer in the contain 
the candy is released into a fi 
mouth. Issued for long missions, ! 
ration reputedly adds 5,000 ft. to! 
ers’ altitude without an oxygen mag 
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that pry into the secrets of the night 


light-time. A reconnaissance plane streaks over an enemy sup- 
line. A flash bomb drops and explodes . . . night turns into 
...acamera shutter clicks. And the secret of the long motor 
shown in the night photo above, is fully revealed. 
How is it done? With electronic and mechanical precision 
The plane may be flying at 1,000 feet, or 10,000 feet, or 
. A flash bomb is released to explode at a predetermined 
ion. An electronic light-sensitive cell . . . on a Fairchild 
Aerial Camera . . . creates a voltage pulse in an electronic 
lifier which causes the magnetic shutter to trip at the peak 
intensity of the flash bomb. All elements of the camera and 
lifier are so precisely coordinated that the entire action takes 
over a timing range of 9 to 11 thousandths of a second. 
action starts when the light intensity of the flash at the air- 
is only a very small percentage of its peak brilliance... 
d ends as the flash passes its peak. 

Precisionized electronic and mechanical skill ranks Fairchild 
Aerial Cameras with the world’s finest professional cameras — 

cameras that every amateur dreams of one day owning. 
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AND INSTRUMENT CORPORATION 


SHUTTER PERFORMANCES AT ‘Aoo-Yoo-'4s SPEEDS 


100% gesesssee, 


100% 
\ ise era cone 


is #10 


This is a typical flash bomb light curve and camera shut- 
ter synchronization chart. Precise electronic coordina- 
tion of the shutter action at the light intensity peak 
results in sharply detailed aerial night photographs. 
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ee CAROLINA is outside 
the congested areas, yet close 
to the nation’s richest consuming 
markets—5 8% of the country’s pop- 
"ulation is within a 600 mile radius, 
aL: Although the value of North Car- 
olina’s industrial products greatly 
, exceeds the average of southern 
| States, there are no large, congested 
ss industrial communities. 
& Tax trends in North Carolina are 
<a 

, 


downward. An unexcelled network 
of highways and a splendid school 
system are already in existence. 

There is an abundance of raw 
materials: Forest, mineral and agri- 
cultural. 

Excellent transportation facili- 
ties by rail, highway, air and ocean 
ports, 
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673 firms with a cre 
or more, 208 
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plan 
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. according to 4 
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dit rating of 


want new plants or 
for peacetime pro- 


of wartime advances 


ers are friendly, intelligent, coopera- 
tive. 

There is ample hydro-electric 
power at reasonable rates. 

North Carolina has an abundant 
supply of good water to suit the most 
exacting industrial requirements. 

Climate is mild, permitting year- 
round uninterrupted production’ 
and affording savings in construc- 
tion and operating costs. 

If youare planning to build a new 
plant...investigate North Carolina. 
Our Industrial engineers will be 
glad todevelopaccurate information 
with regard to your operation in 
North Carolina, together with the 
best plant sites. Write 3325 Depart- 
ment of Conservation & Develop- 
ment, Raleigh, North Carolina. 
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field. More than ; 
pected U. S. deficit 
to the hurricane in « 
cut 1945 crop estin 
tons to 3,950,000 to; 
e How It Is Divided OF thi 
the U. S. consumer hed. 


IT Can 
last tag 


TOM 5 


1edule 
2,500,000 tons. Cubs will wet 
000 to 400,000 tons—about ty 
amount it kept before the y 
rest—over a million tons~is « 
for Britain, Canada, liberated arg 


military requirements. (Before 4 
Britain took over 600.000 tons 
from Cuba but has boosted i 
output 1,000,000 ton luring { 
to help cut imports.) 

Hawaiian production is esting 
850,000 tons, of which the U. 
take 750,000. Puerto Rico will g 
850,000 tons. Louisiana and | 
will add 450,000 and 90,009 
tively. 

e Philippines — Discounted—The 
sugar crop is expected to be |] 
tons—up slightly from last year } 
below the 1941 high—and might 
1,300,000 tons if manpower js 
available for thinning beet fielg 
300,000 to 500,000 tons of sup 
expected from the Philippines i 
universally discounted and it is 
possible that some will have 
shipped to meet civilian needs th 

With Europe likely to be beggi 
up to 1,000,000 tons, some cuts 
ing to have to be made all alo 
line. 

Therefore, congressional recon 
dations call for a tuck in U.S. 4 
tic rations, but would parallel this 
a cut in allocations to liberated 
and to the arméd services for ov 
use, and in home-canning handouf 


LOGGERS’ BACKLOG 


Pointing up the continuing |y 
shortage (BW—May19'45,p25 
Central Procurement Agency, Off 
the Chief of Engineers, revealed 
week that military orders for | 


totaling nearly half a billion board 


remain unplaced because of the 


power shortage in the woods and1 
The agency, which buys lumbe 


the Army, Navy, and other goven 


units, said it has a backlog of unpl 
business for 20,000,000 b.ft. of we 


pine, 151,000,000 b.ft. of southem 


200,000,000 b.ft. of Douglas fir, 4 


000 b.ft. of redwood, 103,000, 


of hardwoods, and 20,000,000 b: 


miscellaneous woods. 


These figures actually represent 
a part of lumber requirements tf 
war, it was explained, since mati 


contractors buy independe thy 
Central Procurement Agency. |! 
chases run $30,000,000 month 
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The Rock Island Lines operate a fleet of fast and 
powerful General Motors Diesel freight locomotives known 
as the “Hercules.” They are fitting railmates indeed 

to the General Motors Diesels which power the new and 
modern Rock Island “‘Rockets”’ of today. 


a GREAT THINGS ARE HAPPENING IN TRANSPORTATION 


the hen people discuss travel you’ll often hear mention safety for passengers; how they have effected economies 
ind Mt the big, powerful Diesel locomotives that are hauling and efficiencies beyond all previous railroad experience. 
NER ry of America’s crack trains. It may be your good fortune to ride behind one of these 
npiew May, or may not, know that by far the greater passenger Diesels on your next railroad trip. Or, per- 
‘ \ciiMmber of these new and modern locomotives are built haps you have seen one of these powerful freight 
°" iy General Motors. Railroad men know it. And they locomotives pulling a mile-long loaded train. If so, 
il tell you, too, how these amazing GM Diesels have you'll know why it’s a great new day for railroading — 
anged all previous ideas of speed with comfort and with even greater days to come. 


ON TO FINAL VICTORY 
it BUY MORE WAR BONDS wERAL M 


DIESEL |boow 
, POWER |, 


Our policyholders co- 
operate with our safe- 
ty programs not be- 
cause it is a require- 
ment, but because we 
demonstrate the sav- 
ing in time, men and 
money so conclusively 
that they could ill af- 
ford to do otherwise. 
Let us present a few 
interesting examples. 
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LIABILITY INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 
HOME OFFICE 
WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 


Offices in Principal Cities of the United States 
Consult Your Local Telephone Directory 
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Other companies ; ted « 4 

But civilian gains from the similar announceny they C 

A , i f ch ‘The National A «slay 

rmy s curtailment of purchases  itutors, although 


won'tbe very apparentandthey ing some casing of the cigars, Im 4 TD. 
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More Cigarettes 


< lay 


He man 


age in the last half 4: ’ } 
out that smokers may stil] pe ¢ 490 bill 
in line for popular | s - 
First glimmer of relief for civilians cember. 
from the cigarette shortage appeared @ Five More Packs Apiece 
last week. The Army confirmed reports back of 200,000,000 , 
(BW—Apr.28'45,p8) that it would cut _ lion cigarettes, if maintained the 
its purchases by as much as one-third. the rest of the year, \ se 
© Requirements Change—According to about five more packs apicce per, 
the War Dept., this reduction amounts N.A.T.D. figures this wm, [ . 
to 200,000,000 packs for the three the Army took about §() biljj,, 
months of May, June, and July. Reasons ettes or about 27% of tot, 
for the cut are the lowered ~ yd production of about 306 billion 
ments resulting from the end of the Feb.17’45,p21), so a cut of onc.jlmmretary 
war in Europe and redeployment of total armed forces’ purchasing mig 
troops, as well as the end of ship sink- no more than 10% to the » 
ings in the Atlantic. supply available to civilians. 
With all this in view, Philip Morris Cigarette manufacturing circle; 
announced (the day before the Army that what increase in civilian de) 
made its cut official) a scheduled 50% is coming probably wouldn't be § 
increase in jobber deliveries beginning two or three months, and then it 
June 1. This will bring jobbers’ quotas _ be tempered by the return of soldi 


will not be felt for some time. 
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LETHAL MISSILE FROM THE SKY 


The deadly “nose,” or explosive end, of the largest aerial bomb in existen 
the eleven-ton Volcano—is made by Milwaukee’s A. O. Smith Corp. Wh 
shortage of steel-casting facilities stymied English production of the Bn 
designed missile, the job of making the nose fell to Smith, who, with ( 
U.S. firms, had developed a way of rolling heavy steel plates into an acct 
cylinder and welding the edges. With aluminum tail fins and guiding 
attached, the Volcano measures 25 ft. 5 in. As the bomb that smashed 
heavy concrete walls of the U-boat pens, it bodes no good to Japanese indu 
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Sher Can Wait—Best news for 
< gy in the postwar plans of 
anufacturers who, according 


tte mé 
‘4T.D., intend to make up for 


ssent lack by supplying smokers 
ll be 4 j billion cigarettes a year within 
5 ey s after the end of the war with 


© River Plan 


National board to frame 
all policy for development 
ver basins is proposed by 
retary of Interior. 


LC per y 
IV: Lag 
billion 
total 
Villion 
F one th 
ng m gh 

the ¢ oflmhose who regard the record of the 
. esee Valley Authority as more 


Circles fill sufficient justification for an inde- 
an del™™@dent regional authority in every 
t be for river basin are learning that TVA 
len ity t everywhere regarded as the last 


of soldi in river basin resource develop- 
t law. 
sson by Ickes—Little red school 
¢ for this educational process is 
U. §. Senate, on which the Roose- 
Administration leaned for years 
support in its congressional battles 
liberal legislation and against raids 
its social gains. 
he most decisive lesson was given 
by mrewie of Interior Harold 
ckes, long without a peer in the 
for public power, and a spark 
g of any river development program. 
ny Engineers Displaced—F or po 
gressmen who sought to roll out 
pork barrel for their districts called 
the Army Engineers for their help 


in developing river and stream projects. 


TVA changed all that by taking over 
an entire river, building not local water 
control works but inter-related works 
affecting an entire region, mass con- 
struction projects which required the 
expenditure not merely of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars but of hundreds 
of millions. 

For a decade, TVA law has been 
required reading for members of Con- 
gress who aspired to do for their people 
what had been done for the residents 
of the Tennessee Valley. 

Until recently, these legislators merely 
eopicd IVA law, changed a few names, 


and introduced their own bills. The 
Army I¢ngincers worried about further 
inroads on their jurisdiction; the Asso 
ciated General Contractors fumed at 


TVA’s insistence on construction on a 
fee basis rather than by contract; the 
power business raved about socializa- 
tion of industry and unfair compe- 
tition. 

e Murray Carries Torch—About ‘the 
time that even the utilities had learned 
to speak of TVA in other than four- 
letter words, Montana’s Senator James 
E. Murray took up the torch last sum- 
mer for a Missouri Valley Authority, 
which he would have established by 
law, basically a copy of the TVA act, 
but making some additional provision 
for water ‘sales and irrigation which, 
because of climatic differences, had not 
been necessary in the TVA law (BW — 
Aug.19’44,p8). Murray, staunchly sup- 
ported by the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
recalled the words of the late President 
Roosevelt, who told Congress when 
he sent TVA legislation to it cleven 
years ago that if TVA were to prove a 
sound development, it could be dupli- 
cated widely throughout the land. 
With the Post-Dispatch beating the 


drum, valley newspapers, civic bodies, 
preachers, and politicians in large num 
bers went into a publicity campaign 
approximating, on a smaller scale, the 
job which was done on the New York 
World Fair. Congress, preoccupied 
with other matters, never got around 
to the bill (BW—Dec.9'44,p20). 

@ Too Much for Ickes—Farly this vear, 
Murray reintroduced his MVA_ bill, 
still basically the TVA act, but con 
siderably broadened by inclusion of the 
basic principles of U.S. reclamation 
law on disposition of government-iri 
gated land—limit: 160 acres to 
tomer. 

This was too much for Ickes, who 
feels that resource development should 
be controlled by the Interior Dept 
Western senators, who had won an 
important battle in the war over water 
control and use when they included 
in the flood control bill of 1944 a 
policy declaration providing that western 
water shall be used primarily for irriga 
tion and other beneficial consumptive 
use at home rather than for navigation 
and power downstream (BW —Jun. 
24'44,p42), got together with Ickes for 
a counterproposal to the Murray bill, 
which was anathema to many of them 
e Death Blow Dealt—The result was a 
draft of an authority bill which Ickes 
recently laid before the Senate Com- 
merce subcommittee which reported 
adversely on Murray’s MVA bill (BW— 
May12’45,p7). 

In his testimony, Ickes probably did 
more than any other witness to kill the 
Murray bill, which is still to be studied 
by two more Senate committees before 
it gets to the Senate floor (BW- 
Mar.31°45,p26). Ickes told the com 
mittee that he favored without reser 
vation the principles of resource d« 
velopment by regional agencies, then 
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ASY RIDING ON UNCHARTED ROADS 


porting 10-ft. tires, the newest swamp buggy for Gulf 
arch & Development Co. will continue in Nicaragua 
ne search for new oil fields. Equally at home on land, 


marsh (left), or water (right) the rig is similar to two 
others exploring Louisiana, Texas, and Florida prrenep. 
lands. Its water speed is 4 m.p.h., on land better than 2( 

Buoyancy is provided not only by the tires but by hol 
low, aluminum wheel drums—all products of Goodyear. 
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gave a reasons why the Murray 
bill would bring results “far short of 
the promised goal.” 

Speaking directly of TVA, Ickes de- 
clared it had done a good job, but im- 
plied that it had been possible only be- 
cause of the help which existing govern- 
ment agencies—mostly Interior subsid- 
iaries—insisted on giving it; assistance, 
he said, os, ‘was not always accepted 
by IVA happ 
@ Overla ~ ‘Cited—Authority legis- 
lation, oe went on, must contain 
“some element of compulsion to in- 
sure efficient collaboration between au- 
thorities and the rest of the federal 
government.” He added that “even 
today, there are some fields of endeavor 
where needless and expensive overlap- 
pings exist between TVA and other 
government agencies.” The TVA prin- 
ciple of control by a three-man board 
Ickes decried as a “poor vehicle for the 
performance of administrative and exec- 
utive functions.” 

Having delivered himself of this tes- 
timony, Ickes produced his idea of what 
authority legislation should be. This 
suggests that the TVA law, though still 
required reading for resource developers, 
is now just a primer instead of a stand- 
ard work. 
© Basic Charter Proposed—Ickes’ bill, 
not yet formally introduced but widely 
copied in several authority bills re- 
cently presented, is a broad charter for 
aaitedl development by regional au- 
thorities. 

Specific authorities would be created 

merely by adding a few paragraphs to 
the basic charter. All the TVA powers 
are there, many of them broadened 
considerably, and the bill carries addi- 
tional powers. 
@ Ickes Would Control—To insure effi- 
cient collaboration between authorities 
and the rest of government, Ickes would 
— authorities under a River Basin 
Yevelopment Board, headed and con- 
trolled by none other than the Interior 
Secretary himself. Authority plans 
would be developed oa the scene, as 
with TVA, but required to conform 
to national policy laid down by the 
national board. 

Authorities chartered under the 
Ickes bill would engage in more than 
the power, water, and fertilizer busi- 
ness. They would be required to make 
economic and _ technological studies 
aimed at developing fully all resources 
of the region. They would acquire, 
without reimbursement, any surplus 
property held by the government and 
use or operate it in the interest of the 
region. 

@ Broader Powers—With respect to 
power, the Ickes authorities would have 
all T'VA’s jurisdiction and more, and 
could even operate distribution systems 
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acquired from electric utilities under 
terms broader than those which have 
heretofore circumscribed government 
operations in local distribution of elec- 
tricity as opposed to its overland trans- 
mission. 

Apparently worn down by the electric 

power industry's complaints about the 
tax differential between public and 
private oe operations, Ickes would 
require his authorities to pay personal 
property, business, franchise, excise, 
and similar state and local taxes on 
expropriated power facilities equal to 
those that would be paid were property 
to remain in private hands. Walle 
Ickes’ tax-equalization proposal fails to 
cover federal and state income taxes, it 
goes far beyond the payments made in 
lieu of taxes about which TVA has 
bragged for years. 
@ First Effective Attack—There is no 
telling exactly how far Ickes’ bill ever 
may go, if it is introduced. But it is 
inescapable that Ickes has made almost 
the first effective attack on the infalli- 
bility of the “TVA concept.” 

The Murray bill, a TVA reprint, is 
practically dead as a result of Ickes’ 
attack, even though a Missouri Valley 
Authority, in some form, is not. 


Mr. 


Handy w# 
st in the | 
yt he ent 
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Mills for Sale 


Government will wing 
its venture in hosiery 
Dexdale, contract operat 
expected to bid them in, 


nt. 
/ n 
When the government was , = 2 
made-work programs i: 1934.)9: Donn 
hit upon the idea of financings h ce of Pal 
mills to provide additi employ yw! 
for low-income southern familie, IMeNothing 
cooperation with the rural reset off-the-} 
program of the Interior Dept’, oJ hed b 
tence Homesteads Division, gy. because 
were set up near public housing Mme need 
ects, the last being completed jy | 


In 1943, a House sp comm; 
after a series of hearings, recom, 
that government cooperative py 
should be liquidated, and in |94 
agencies involved began making ply 
sell the five mills. i 
® On the Block—Last week the Fed 
Public Housing Authority 4 
for bids on the physical | Droper 
three of them—at — id, Ah. ( 
ville, Tenn., and Eleanor, W. \ 


= 


POSTWAR ROOF ON THE AIR 


Covered by a roof that is held up by the air under it, the proposed Baltim 


stadium offers all-weather utility with unobstructed visibility. Made of shed 
of aluminum alloy less than one-eighth of an inch thick, the roof is “blo 
up” by ordinary ventilating fans from a convex state (above) to a neat dom 


(below). 


Pressure and ventilation are supplied by seven electric centnifug 


fans (equipped with emergency gas engines) and 17 propeller-type fans. Ti 


aluminum surface will reflect the fluorescent lights around the eaves a 
the high-power mercury lights suspended from the roof. The building, tos 
100,000, was designed by Plan-Tech Associates, New York, for H. H. Steve 
]t., inventor and patentee of the roof construction. 
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Handy was oming to work and got nipped by a horse. 

in the pants. Didn’t hurt Ed a mite. 

: he entered the shop with his mouth open and his hair 
# And it stayed that way! 

le tried to help but couldn’t. Even J. P., the boss himself, 


Jdn't. 

ail there like a gargoyle, when in walked Mr. Friendly. 
Don't you WOrTy, Ed,” he said, “this won’t hurt!” He waved 
oe of paper «+ + and back came Ed’s own ever lovin’ smile! 
y.W-What the . . . How in the. . . ?” said J. P. 

Nothing to it,” Mr. Friendly smiled. “Ed was worried about 
ofthe-job horse bite. What would happen to his family 
{he'd been laid up with no pay and bills kept coming in? 
because of an accident on his way to the plant? 


He needed a look at this American Mutual Group 


Mr. Friendly and the Workman whose face froze that way 


Accident and Health Insurance contract. It stops these worries 
. . » pays doctor's bills . . . hospital expenses . . . everything 
when a worker has an accident on or off the job. What a builder 
of plant morale!” 

Well, sir, that was enough for J. P. 

“Quick,” he said to Mr. Friendly, “that contract!” He put 
his J. P. on it quick as lightning. 

“Wow,” said Ed Handy, “lucky for the boys you happened 
in today, Mr. Friendly!” 

“Lucky for me!” said J. P. “Lucky for me!” 


P. S. If you have any frozen faces in your plant, you'll be mighty 
interested in American Mutual's wonderful new group Accident and 
Health Plan. Experts say it’s a whiz... you read it in 10 minutes. 
Write for your free copy! Dept. B-14, American Mutual Liability 


Insurance Company, 142 Berkeley Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts. 


Your helping 
hand when 
trouble comes! 


{MERICAN MUTUAL - «the first American liability insurance company 


COPR. 1944, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE 


AMERICA DRINKS ITS WATER 
FROM PAPER CUPS — SAFELY 


Only in America can we enjoy safe drinking water 

everywhere . . . wise management in Department Stores 

and other public places caters to customer and employee 
approval by providing one of these four famous paper cups at all 


water fountains. 


é 
PAPER DRINKING CUPS 


ALso AERO T) coLumBian \\ PeeRtess (1) 


LOGAN DRINKING CuP CO. PACIFIC COAST ENVELOPE CO. 
Worcester 5, Mass. San Francisco 7, Calif. 
ISR Divisions of 
a0 UNITED $TATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 


properties that FPHA a 
Farm Security Admit 
previously had taken + 
Subsistence Homestead 
FSA already has s 
Pender County, N. C 
iery Mills of Lansdale 
been operating the five 
tract. A deal, presum 
dale, for sale of the fift! 
located in Scottsboro, A 
FSA handled negotiati 
der County and Scott 
cause they also involv« 


rarmin 


ects. rin 2) 
© Loan Totaled $750,000—[¢,,,/fi/money © 
$603,619 for the Pender Counn amt shatP 
on which the government ed. 
$582,680 for building infers Ff 
chinery. The total government |g publis! 
this project was $750.0! 1s; 4 
Plant and machinery inyestyesmmbe hard! 
the other mills: Bankhead, $)<jimmental | 
Crossville, $589,003; Eleanor. $30 the 
and Scottsboro, $409,765 s having 
FPHA will receive bids on the fare firs! 
head, Crossville, and Fleanor savings. 
through 2 p.m. June 5 09,000, 


© Expected to Buy—Although the 
dale company won't say whether j 
bid on the other mills, the trade 
expects that Dexdale will be the } 
The Pennsylvania company holds q 
tract for management which cann 
abrogated, and any other pun 
would have to get Dexdale’s peri 
to operate the mills. 

The trade also believes that i 
dale was willing to buy the Pg 
County mill, it certainly would by 
other plants, which are considered 
desirable properties. 

Dexdale reports that the mills 
been efficient and profitable, that 


papers 


nt in | 
in thirc 
undet 
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mercha 
d), wit 
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9,620. 
land $1 
he for 
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e Acc 
of w 
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production difficulties have been cif Cher 
by shortages of rayon. Wage scalefilils are 


almost the same as those paid at 
dale’s northern mills. The sout 
plants are not unionized. 


} pol 
i take 
No 
built 
GAS EXPORT REFUSED [fm X~ 


Texas, which has been waging afm Fire 
ing fight to keep its natural gas at MB. 
for its own industrial development jm No 
—Jan.6’45,p21), won at least onc mgs a 
last week, when the Federal Pag No 
Commission in a 3-to-2 decision 
that construction of a pipeline to 
gas from Texas into Mexico was ing, 
sistent with the public interest It 
fused to approve the application 
such a line, made by the Reynosa! 
Line Co. of Texas. 

Plans called for a line to run! 
wells of the La Gloria Corp. in Hi 
County to Reynosa, Mexico, and 
Monterrey, where the gas was to 
purchased by Gas Industrial de ¥ 
terrey, 
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| “Profit” ? 


ingress again will have 
1. whether department's 
nis to make money in the 
business sense. 


1 
N 


Dost Office Dept., handling about 
900,000 pieces of mail a year and 
pillion-dollar-a-year business, is 
» to make its third annual 
in 25 years. But it is losing so 
oney on all but three of its serv- 
it sharp rate increases are being 
ed. 
srs of parcels, catalogs, and 
publishers of magazines and 
rs; and business mail users 
he hardest hit if Congress adopted 
mental proposals. 

the Pinch Comes—The three 
s having an excess of income over 
are first-class mail, air mail, and 
avings. The biggest loss last year 
09,000,000 on second-class mail 
pers and magazines), which 
Ht in revenues of $26,851,000. 
in third-class mail (circulars and 
under 8 oz.) was $26,385,000, 
venues of $60,422,000. Fourth- 
merchandise) losses totaled $12,- 
), with revenues of $187,980,000. 
there not been an excess return 
"9.620,000 on first-class and air 
and $15,482,000 from postal sav- 
he foregoing deficits would have 
> come out of direct taxation. 

Accounting Factors—Even this 

of what the department regards 
fit may be partly illusory because, 
par M. Queeny (chairman of Mon- 
Chemical Co., to whom postal 
sare wont to refer as their “great 
| pointed out, postal accounting 
fp take into consideration that: 
No depreciation is taken on a 
built from general funds. 
New facilities are built by special 


Fire damage is repaired from new 


No pension provisions for em- 
sare provided from postal money. 
No taxes are paid. 

Up to Congress—Whether or not 
ost Office should make a business 
or even break even, is a highly 
bversial question for Congress to 
t. Studies are being prepared and 
ted to the House Committee on 
Offices & Post Roads by Charles 
‘iss, retired comptroller of Ameri- 
clephone & Telegraph. Postmaster 
val Frank C, Wa ker called in 
a year ago to make impartial rec- 
ndations. The appointment of 
tt Hannegan to succeed Walker is 
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THIS 21-POUND RAM 


ako 


poes a J -ton vos! 


: I ‘that’s rugged, compact, activating cialized engineering of hydraulic 
power—the kind found in Black- rams, pumps, valves and connections 


* hawk High-Pressure Hydraulics. We __ co-ordinated in complete units to 


have developed and successfully @P- handle these Super high-pressures. 


plied hydraulic systems that operate For this reason, hundreds of equip- 


with internal pressures up to. 10,000 
ment manufacturers depend on 


pounds per square inch, which is Bleckhawk Hydeaslice 6 es | 
TEN TIMES greater than those often ~ “C= #W% *YCraulics for activating | 


found in ordinary hydraulics. This POWef — why Blackhawk is regard- 
has been accomplished through spe- ed as “Hydraulic Headquarters.” 


Compactness and Adaptability Give You These 
Exclusive Advantages in 


BLACKHAWK #g4- Pressare HYDRAULICS 


@ LOWER COST...because you get great- 
er power in a more compact unit 
requiring less materials. Installa- 
tion and engineering time is reduc- 
ed in fitting into modern’ products. 


@ LESS FRICTION . . . means greater effi- 
ciency and consequent reduction 
in operating effort. 


i . Each of these rams will life 
@ LONGER LIFE... means less mainte 6 <a High: 


Pressure Blackhawk Ram is 
nance and replacement cost. such anaes cotnpagn thon toe 


low-pressure ordinary ram. 


Blackhawk is a dependable source for Hydraulic Units in large quantities. 
Submit your hydraulic questions to us. We will work with you in confidence. 


write BLACKHAWK MFG. CO., 5300 W. Rogers St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


BLACKHAWK 
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Incredible savings! 


When you realize a Hancock “‘s500 
Brinell” Bronze Valve outlasts an 
ordinary valve from ten to twenty 
times, it is easy to see the enormous 
savings earned by using Hancock 
Valves. 

Over long years, it means stop- 
page of production for only one 
installation instead of ten to 
twenty. Repair costs dwindle to 


nothing. 


The seats and discs of Hancock 
s0o Brinell” Bronze Valves are 
so hard that nothing even scratches 
them—not scale, pipe turnings nor 
any foreign matter that may get 
into the line. 


«e 


So perfectly do the mirror sur- 
faces fit that when the valve is 
closed they are as tight as if 
welded together. 


For difficult conditions where 
service must be continuous and any 
stoppage is a serious loss, it is com- 
mon wisdom and great economy 
to install Hancock “‘soo Brinell” 
Bronze Valves. 


Stocked and sold by leading 
distributors everywhere. 
Write to them or to us for full 


information. 


HANCOCK 


Valves 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
BRIDGEPORT 2, CONNECTICUT 


not expected to change the program. 

One thing that bothers the depart- 

ment’s budget directors is that Con. 
gress in 1928 stipulated that fourth- 
class mail revenues should be enough 
to support the service. They never have. 
Parcels (fourth-class) weigh 4 Ib. to 70 
Ib. and are generally profitable for dis- 
tances beyond the fourth zone, 600 
miles, but unprofitable on short hauls. 
Most parcels go less than 600 miles, and 
Railway Express competes successfully 
on long hauls. 
e Wartime Gravy—The Post Office has 
picked up some gravy during the war. 
With millions of parcels going overseas, 
the Post Office carries them (in bulk 
loads only) to a U.S. port where the 
Army and Navy take over. When the 
troops come home, this profitable deliv- 
ery arrangement will cease, and fourth- 
class mail deficits will mount. 

The department has recommended 
that rates be increased on parcels up 
to 20 Ib. in the first four zones, and 
slightly reduced beyond. 

Another proposal is the restoration 

of the 2¢ rate to local letters, but the 
3¢ rate on other letters is not likely to 
be disturbed. 
e Third-Class Mail—The survey of third- 
class mail isn’t ready yet. This has led 
to protests by the National Council on 
Business Mail against what it calls piece- 
meal doctoring of rates. The council i 
naturally opposed to an upward adjust 
ment. Current labor shortages have stiff- 
ened the objection of postal officials to 
continuing distribution of third-class 
mailing pieces at a loss. 

A breakdown of returns from first- 

class mail shows that business reply 
prepaid mail brought in an excess over 
regular postage rates of $1,187,960 in 
1943. Cards returned numbered 38,- 
017,516, envelopes 80,778,564. 
e Newspapers and Magazines—Congress 
probably will not support a hike in sec- 
ond-class rates on magazines and news- 
papers. Present rates benefit almost 25,- 
000 publications, among them all the 
small city dailies and country weeklies. 
The basic rate was established in 1879 
for the dissemination of public infor- 
mation, to promote science, the arts, 
and literature. Newspapers then were 
four-page affairs. Today’s bulky journals 
ran up a total of 1,424,417,529 Ib. last 
year. 

Critics of present second-class rates 
point out that radio, telephone, and 
movies, which have become purveyors 
of information since 1879, share no 
similar benefits. Publishers reply that 
this very competition has weakened 
newspapers, forced consolidations, en- 
couraged cheaper products—and that the 
— if it is to be preserved, needs the 

ow postal rates more than ever. 

Since fewer than 50 big newspapers 
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Fewer Routes. More 


Complaints tha 
routes are being 
the result of what | 
Dept. considers n¢ 


ural 4d 
indone 
Post 


ary ¢y 
dations, usually use of 
proved roads and rier 
ity. 


During the fis 
June 30, 1944, 14 
were discontinued: 
became city deli route 
the same time 81 new ru 
were established, | 
reduction 67. 

Despite this apparent cut 
mileage covered by the 3 
rural carriers increased 4.319, 
to a total of 1,428,475 , 
which served 29,373,117 pay 
or 53,770 more than the ye 
fore. Costs increased fro; 
812,942 to $104,588.780 


ne + 
12 the 


and magazines pay one-third of j 
ond-class revenues, it is probab 
the small fry will have adequate 
ship in the fight to preserve 
rates. 
e Penalty Mail—I'ree services | 
hy the Post Office would have 
nearly $126,000,000 last 
at regular rates. The 7. 
called “penalty mail,” 
up to 4 Ib. which hee 
send out marked “Penalty 
use.” Penalty mail had a vol 
alent to $124,549,269 of postpa 
last year; congressional — 
730,000: and fnail for the blind, 
000. 
Contributing to the Pos t Office 
den are sales of motor vehicl 
stamps, hunting license st imps, a 
tremendous volume of war bonds 


563,578,568) and war savings § 
($405,219,321), to cite figures f 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1944. 


Another war job is the writig 
transmitting of $2,000,000 of mo 
ders a day ($730,000,000 a year) in 
tary post offices. 
e Money Order Deficit—The mon 
der business ran into a deficit of $8 


000 last year on the $4,500,0 
written. Fees, which were raid 
1943, have been lowered again to 
bank check competition, and new 
notes were introduced in Feb 


These notes cost a flat 5¢ eacht 
$10 face value, save clerks’ time, @ 
ish waiting in line, and are pi 
with holes for automatic busines 
chine as 

There are ,157 postoffices. 
ployees number 375,000. Only 
make more than $4,500 a year, and 
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This bind: of thiaking 
Leadenrshife 


Aluminum Ore Company’s research 
men have moved into their new labora- 
tory. Here they will continue the de- 
velopment of alumina products. 

These are the men who quickly de- 
veloped a new method for using lower 
grades of bauxite in those dark days 
when a shortage of alumina would have 
threatened the war effort. In this 
‘streamlined pilot plant, further im- 
provements are being studied; new 
grades and forms of aluminas are being 
developed for use as drying and purify- 
ing agents for liquids and gases, as 
catalysts, and catalyst supports, in 
ceramic and refractory materials, and 
for other industrial application still 
undiscovered. 

ALumrinuM OrE Company, subsidiary 
of Atuminum Company OF AMERICA, 
1935 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Scenes in Aluminum Ore 
Company's new laboratory, 
East St. Louis, Illinois 


ALUMINUM ORE COMPANY 


© Clluminad and Flusrides 


has had a raise 
Operating reve: €) a5 

000. The number 1, sor 

year was 15,470,000: ; 

000. Railroads ¢g 

transportation. D: 

got $28,401,373. T) 

Savings depositors 7: 

posits totaled $2,5 
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e For the Future—] : te 
include further de "ata 
chanical devices for * ne 
i “a 
weight-rate-zone scak n 
1€ 
and, as soon as man Bee 
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gin, a stamp-vendi 1a  ( 
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won't charge customers a ]¢ » Os a 
for 4¢ worth of stamps. as yy had OF 
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Depots Sparedi. 
Chicago rail officials we 
reprieve for landmarks bye" 
. . . hudical 
ping bill designed to givellmfortcit 


a modern consolidated s; 


se TOC 
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public 


Chicago railroad officials are bre 
more easily. In feverish confereng 
last week they sidetracked a bil 
Illinois legislature to create a (j 
Terminal Authority with ¢ 
broad powers. If it had passe 


} | Den 
executives feared that a political fi nom 
mission would have them by ¢ Te 
“or * Hithe ra 
“The bill would 1 ae 

1€ Dill WOuld have empower the 


authority to condemn any of Ch; 
terminal buildings. It could als 
built new consblidated freight ang 


ly ag 
e in 


isked 


senger terminals, and could have My, sy 
pelled the railroads to use thee ight 
facilities at fees set by itself ‘ellv 


e What Was Intended—Nobod 
any doubts of the legislator 


t wil 
atio 


Chicago’s six railroad passenger salle at 
adjacent to the Loop, only the Wty a1 
and the North Western dope 
40 years old. The four so eed 


Side stations—the Illinois Centn 
La Salle, the Dearborn, and the G 
Central—are antiques. 

Owners and tenant ro 
that the old depots perform thei 
tions of loading and unloading x 
gers, baggage, “express, and ma 
about as efficiently as could mi 
buildings and, depreciated values 
sidered, substantially cheaper. 

City planners and other groups 
ter with statistics showing agg 
interstation mileages rolled up dai 
taxis and transfer buses. ‘They 
to walkways usually cluttered with 
trucks and otherwise encumbered 
impediments to pedestrian passe 
e Prospective Monument—Obviow 
pose of the legislators was to teat 
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sor Has His Day 


In the «vss of he paper 
ou' cts contrived many 
trategems to break leases in high- 
ot but »o-business districts. 
The cle has come to a full 
om; lessors no longer fight to 
oid tenants, may even nd it 
ofitable to seize an opportunity 
cance! 
The Childs Restaurant Co. had 
ease running until 1947 on New 
Nork City property at which it 
had operated a restaurant for 40 
ears. A clause provided for can- 
elation if the tenant was ad- 
udged bankrupt. 

This week the U. S. Supreme 
“ourt afirmed a lower court deci- 
ion which held that a voluntary 
tition field by Childs under the 
Bankruptcy Act constituted an ad- 
budication of bankruptcy—and 
orfeited the lease. 


,) ain 


se rookeries and substitute a shiny 
consolidated passenger station that 
id eliminate most of the transfer 
age. Also it would be a political 
ument to the strange coalition of 
publican Governor Dwight H. Green 
i Democratic Mayor Edward J. Kelly 
monument erected and maintained 
he railroads’ expense. 

Rail executives were preparing a fight 
the finish when Chicago’s Mayor 
ly agreed to call off his majority 
¢ in the state senate, which had 
isked the bill through preliminaries 
h such speed that the roads were 
ight almost flat-footed. 

‘elly promised a substitute measure 
t will call for a five-member Trans- 
ation Terminal Commission to 
ke an 18-months’ study of “the possi- 
ity and feasibility of public ownership 
i operation” of terminals. Rail men 
eed to support this program. 


AHA REJECTS BUTLER 


lost vociferous opponent of pro- 
sals for Omaha to buy Nebraska 
wer Co. from the group of Nebras- 
s who purchased it under a pledge 
tum it over to a public agency for 
tration (BW—May19’45,p38) was 
maha’s mayor, Dan Butler. Butler 
ued that the group had paid $10,- 
,000 too much for the property, in- 
ed on condemnation proceedings to 
ng the price down. 

Last week Omaha voters swept out 
office four city commissioners, who 
eed with Butler, and gave the mayor 
t worst defeat of his 40-year political 
cer. While it could not be said that 
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RAILROAD MEN KNOW THE VALUE 
OF TIMKEN BEARINGS 


yp 
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— 
COPYRIGHT 1945 BY THE TIMKEN ROLLER BLARING CO. 


€ Pwned the great majority of the well 
known streamlined trains on which you 
ride so smoothly and luxuriously are equipped 
with Timken Roller Bearings. This advanced 
product eliminates hot boxes, wipes out ex- 
cessive repair costs and delays, keeps rolling 
stock in operation. 

When peace reigns again, vast improvements 
are in store for freight cars. For here too, Tim- “ALL THERE IS 
ken Bearings can effect the same economies and 
provide the same advantages which are today 
in such great evidence on thé modern stream- 
liners. Tapered Roller Bearings are only genu- 
ine Timken Bearings when the trade-mark “Tim- 
ken” is stamped on each bearing. The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 


Timken Bearings, Timken Alloy Steels and Tubing 
and Timken Removable Rock Bits 


TI MKEN TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 


IN BEARINGS” 


May we interrupt...? 


We can assist you with 
your post-war plans 


F you are thinking of the 
I multi-story building you will 
build when the war is over — or 

If you are among the thou- 
sands of progressive property 
owners and building managers 
who are thinking of moderniz- 
ing their vertical transportation 
system when labor and materials 
are available — 

We suggest that you get the 
planning behind you now as we 
have learned by experience that 


the preliminary plans for an 


elevator or escalator installation 


often take more time than is re- 


quired for the manufacture and 


installation. 

Your Otis representative is 
ready now to help you develop 
your elevator plans . . . to make 
preliminary studies and recom- 
mendations. 

Call him today and be assured 
of the last word in vertical 


transportation tomorrow. 


the power issue was t! 
factor, everyone agreed | 
a big part in the result. By: t ran | 
in a field of 14. Only canc date to 
fewer votes than Butler 1. E.R q 
rington, bus driver and 
the political scene. 
The new council name. one of 
members as mayor. Cha W 
man, Omaha insurance 


Ontrol 


‘itp 


Comer 


lan, 
served as chairman of the city’s 
downtown ration board ; pected 
get the post. Leeman known 


Omaha as a man of many neckties 
has 1,000 of them, ne, 
same one twice, 


SHIPYARD BOTTLENECK 


For the next 30 days, or until ] 
qualified workers are obtained ¢, 
man applying to the United States E 
ployment Service’s eleven offices jn 
Philadelphia area, either voluntarih 
on referral, will be routed to the Phi 
delphia Navy Yard. 

‘lwo huge aircraft carriers, the Vaj 
Forge and the Princeton, must be cg 
pleted there six months ahead of schg 
ule, because of stepped-up action in 
Pacific. The big carriers were alrea 
lagging in production, and tempor 
manpower shifts within the yard fail 
to solve the delay. 

Conferences of Navy, War Ma 
power and Civil Service Commissi 
officials resulted in an agreement to giv 
the project a No. 1 manpower rating 
the first-during the war in the are 
which is still in the critical catego 
for other war production. 

Under the order, no other emplo 
can get men who could do the came 
work until the shipyard bottleneck ; 


WCars 
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broken. Five 
al ha 
UTILITY REFUND UPSET e U. 


st C 

The question whether state publigiamec 
service commissions can lawfully direc Nov 
public utilities to refund to consume new 
earnings which otherwise would hav@iell a 
to be paid into the U. S. ‘Treasury afome 
excess-profits taxes was further complgiomat 
cated last week. A Michigan court rulcdi™pent’ 
that the Michigan Public Service Comfiifhe p 
mission lacked power to order a refund on 
which had the effect of a retroactvel WI 
reduction of rates. he g 
The ruling was handed down by a c-Burp! 
cuit judge, who invalidated an order offrom 
the Michigan commission directing thei™plusc 
Michigan Bell Telephone Co. to iiture 
fund $3,500,000 to subscribers. While 
the ruling held only that rate reductions 
could not be made retroactive, som 
attorneys expressed the belief that tie 
opinion might jeopardize the principlt 
of basing rate structures on past carning 
of utilities, 
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mpi \ 
Five years of war and preparation for 


at have taught businessmen to regard 
e U.S. government as the world’s big- 


mest customer. Gradually, they have 
pudigearned to deal with it on that basis. 
’ direc’ Now the government is working into 
re new role. It is becoming a seller as 
G na 


ell as a buyer. Eventually, it will be- 
‘Mifome the greatest seller in history. Au- 
‘Ollp'"iomatically, the change in the govern- 
nent’s trading position poses business 
he problem of learning to deal with 
t on the new basis. 

What Makes Surplus—The goods that 
he government has to sell will be the 
upluses arising from the transition 
om war to peace. Some of these sur- 
pluses will be chargeable to overpro- 
‘urement, to obsolescence, or to unfore- 
keen changes in requirements. By far 
he greatest part, however, will result 
om the simple fact that a peacetime 
amy has no use for the huge reserves 
if weapons and equipment that have to 
maintained during war. 

As far as surpluses of munitions arc 
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BOOK T 


concerned—guns, tanks, combai pianes. 
ammunition—business hasn't much to 


worry about, or much to look forward 
to. Few, if any, of these weapons of 
war are adaptable to peacetime uses 


Even the possibility of pulling them 
apart and using the components 1s du 
bious because of the expense of disman- 
tling and the extreme specialization of 
their design. About the only things 
that can be done with most surpluses 
of this sort are scrap them, store them, 
or transfer them to some friendly power. 
e For Peacetime Use—The surpluses for 
business to watch are the thousands of 
items that have duplicates or close 
counterparts in the ordinary civilian 
economy. Army inventory Jists include 
miles of copper wire identical with the 
strands that can be seen on any tele- 
graph pole, uniforms that can be con- 
verted to civilian work clothes simply 
by stripping off the military buttons, 


tableware, cutlery, brassieres, barbed 
wire, electronics equipment, shoes, 
drugs, machine tools. 


How to Buy From the Government. How, Where, and When 
e can to Find the War Surpluses That You Can Use or Sell. (Part 1.) 


NECK | 


In addition, the governinent owt 
some $16,000,000,000 worth of indu 
trial facilities, much of it superb! 
tooled, brilliantly engineered. In some 
lines, the government plants comp: 
the most modern and most efficient 
section of the industry. Operated cor 
petitively, they could be pacesetter 
pricing and production. 

e Second Guesses Lower—Nobod) 
knows just how big the postwar su 
pluses will be or what kinds of goo 
and faciliti¢s they will include. Th 
final answer will depend on many thing 
—on how much is used up in the Japa 
nese war, on how well the Army man 
ages to tailor its procurement to its 
needs, on what the government decic 
to do about keeping specialized 
plants in standby after peace comes 

The most that the experts will say 
that surpluses to be absorbed by the do 
mestic economy won't be as big as the 
first quick estimates made them scem 
When the war ends, the procurement 
agencies probably will find themselves 
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mcr icine ists 


NOW AS FAMILIAR 
AND NECESSARY 
AS THE DRINKING 
FOUNTAIN « « « « 


Only a few years ago, the drinking 
fountain stood alone. Today, in prac- 
tically all leading industrial plants, it 
has a partner, the salt tablet dispenser. 
For, wherever men work — and sweat 
— water and salt go together. 


Salt is a balance wheel in the human 
body. When salt is lost the body be- 
comes dehydrated and the blood thick- 
ens. The result is Heat-Fag, lassitude, 
inalertness. Production suffers and ac- 
cidents increase. 


The easy, simple, sanitary way to re- 
place the sale lost through sweat is 
with Morton’s Salt Tablets, It costs less 
than a cent a man a week to have them 
available at every drinking fountain. 


In sale tablets, as with other grades 
and types of salt, Morton is the rec- 
ognized leader. Order Morton’s Salt 
Tablets and Dispensers from your dis- 
tributor or directly from this advertise- 
ment. Write for free folder. 
Morton Salt Co., 310 South 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, 


MORTON'S DISPENSERS 


They deliver salt tablets, one af 
a time, quickly, cleanly — no 
waste. Sanitary, easily filled, durable. 


800 Tablet size - - = = = $3.25 


MORTON'S SALT TABLETS 
Morton's Salt Tablets are available either 
plain or with dextrose. 

Case of 9,000, 10-grain salt tablets $2.60 
Salt Dextrose Tablets, case of 9,000 $3.15 


MORTON’S 


SALT TABLETS 
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with somewhere between $60,000,000,- 
000 and $70,000,000,000 worth of sup- 
plies (including contract termination 
inventories) on their hands, but three 
quarters of this will be combat weapons. 
Of the remainder, a large part (perhaps 
half) will be abroad. This brings the 
total of immediately disposable goods 
in this country down into the neighbor- 
hood of $6,000,000,000 to $10,000,- 
000,000 (BW —Jan.22’44,p15). 

e The Plant List—Similar analysis puts 
the government-owned industrial ca- 
pacity in better perspective. About one- 
third of the $16,000,000,000 stake is 
concentrated in shipyards and ammuni- 
tion plants, and there is almost no 
possibility of converting it to anything 
else. Another one-third probably will 
be convertible fairly quickly to civilian 
uses. The remaining $5,000,000,000, 
which includes government-owned alu- 
minum plants, synthetic rubber plants, 
and the like, will break down into a 
series of special problems that will have 
to be tackled on an industry-by-industry 
basis. 

To the individual manufacturer or 
dealer it is not the aggregate that counts 
but the surplus in his particular line. 
This is where the trouble will come. 
While the total surplus probably won't 
exceed a manageable size, government- 
owned stocks of some commodities— 
medical supplies, for instance, or trans- 
port aircraft—will equal years of ordi- 
nary production. Throwing them on the 


market without setting 
floors could knock the 
the production system 
regular suppliers into ba " 
e Promise and Threat—'| 
businessman, the prosp. 
war surpluses presents | 
tunity and a danger. Th 
the sale of government st va 
his market or advance | 
at his expense. The oppo unity j 
chance for him to purc cunl 
and find a profitable use ‘9 them 
his business. 
Just what happens in patticy 
case will depend largely on two th: 
first, how skillfully the Isinessm 
adapts himself to deal with the ail 
ment in its new role of se] instead 
buyer; second, how successfulk 
government follows up the bjectives 
has set for surplus disposal 
e If the Policies Work—If the pol 
laid down by Congress and indorsed 
various government officials can be ty 
at face value, business can expect orded 
liquidation of surpluses at reasong 
prices through regular channels of g 
tribution. The Surplus Property 4 
adopted last September (BW-{ 
23'44,p7), instructs disposal authorit 
to protect markets and price structug 
to preserve established patterns of ¢ 
tribution, to avoid strengthening 
nopoly. The plans now beit ng draft 
have these aims in view. 
The trouble is that defining obyecti 


Tools, offered in wide variety but limited quantities, are examined closely} 


prospective buyers in New York at a surplus goods “fish bowl” sale—wh 
bids are submitted, drawn, opened, and awarded right on the spot. 
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Have you seen the new day coming ? 


en in the pre-dawn darkness of war there are 
signs that it is on the way.... It can be the 
greatest day the world has ever known. 

ready men, materials and American ideals 
have penetrated to the last wildernesses of the 

orth, There’s a trans-Atlantic flight every 13 
minutes of the day and night... 160,000 miles 
of air roufes being flown by American transport 
planes...our air strength is double that of the 

st of the world combined ... our manufacturing 


productivity half of the world’s total capacity. 
We have what it takes to force prosperity and to 
enforce peace. 

We at Bryant feel that we're part of the new day 
that’s coming. Our record in war links us with great 
production achievements, from the millionths- 
of-an-inch precision in the modern airplane en- 
gine to the millions of things that we'll help to 
produce more simply, faster, for less. We urge 
you to call us in now! 


SPRINGFIELD 
VERMONT, U.S. A. 


7 " Pr 
ce ee 
aw Re] 


"Do as we do 


“Many'’s the time our plant has 
benefited from the experience your 
men have accumulated,” writes one 
metal man. 


“When we have a heat treating, 
tough machining or cold working 
problem, we know your technical 
men can help, so we don’t hesitate 
to call Houghton.” 


7 . 7. 


That sort of habit has kept our 
metal specialists mighty busy dur- 
ing these hectic war production 
days. ‘But it has speeded up vital 
production, by ironing out proc. 
essing troubles and by specifying 
proven heat treating salts, lubricants 
and cutting fluids. 


In the conversion days to come this 
service will prove equally helpful. 
It’s yours for the asking. 


E. F. HOUGHTON « CO. 
303 W. Lehigh Avenue, Philadelphia 33, Pa. 
Offices in all principal cities 
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doesn’t automatically ac} 
There is a real danger t! 
lems of orderly disposal \ 
much for the officials | 
pluses. There is also the 
the whole surplus disposal program y 
bog down in a welter of good intentig 
Too many government age: 
ing a hand in policy formati 
that should be drafted in 
days take months to get t 
mill. Too many interests ] 
claim to protection. 
e Getting in Early—At thi 
businessman can be sure how skillfy) 
surplus disposal in his field will be hz 
dled. Even so, this is the tiie for }; 
to start making his plans. If the sit 
ation is going to be confused, if goven 
ment policies are going to be fumbling 
he will make out just that much bets 
if he knows the ropes himself. 

The basic machinery for surplus dg 
posal has now been set up. In map 
respects it is tentative. Almost ce 
tainly, it will have to be changed, jy 
as the machinery for government pp 
curement and control of production had 
to be changed in the early days of th 
war. Most businessmen, however, ca 
now form a fairly clear idea of wher 
they will fit into the machine 

If they don’t find a place for them 
selves, or if the place they find doesn’ 
suit, this is the time to take their tron 
bles to Congress and to the surplu 
disposal officials. Once the wheels star 
turning, it may be too late to change. 


2. WHO'S SELLING WHAT 


To get a clear picture of the surplu 
disposal machinery as it now stands 
you have to take a look at its history. 
Even in their present tentative shape, 
official plans for handling excess stocks 
represent the end product of several 
false starts and a considerable amount 
of evolution. 
© The Last Time—Surplus disposal after 
the first World War was a rough-and- 
ready business characterized by haste 
and bad management in some depart 
ments, by lethargy in others. Although 
Congress gave the President blanket ar 
thority over surpluses in the act of May 
10, 1918, each of the executive branches 
handled its own program without cer- 
tral supervision. The Army’s planning 
did not start until some 20 davs after 
the Armistice when the War Dept 4 
hauled 150 officers back to Washington 
to lay out a disposal program. 

In the four years following 1918, the 
government sold surpluses that had 
cost some $3,750,000,000, receiving in 
payment about $1,500,000,000. Public 
auctions, negotiated sales, and direct 


mT 
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sales to consumers through Army-Navy a bad one. In August, 1942, President to Congress asking for 

stores were the favorite methods. Many Roosevelt issued an executive order problems of managing g 
of the Army-Navy stores that got their making the Procurement Division of the __ plies. . 
start in this period stayed in the retail Treasury responsible for miscellaneous During the next year t 
business and do a thriving trade today. disposal activities, subject to the super- discussion of the surpli 
¢ This Time—The government got off vision of the Bureau of the Budget. Congress and in the ex 2 al 
to a faster start this time, but still Two months later, he sent a message but no action was taken fjp,), 
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> - is to 
Offered first for direct Scrap, salvage, and ent 2 
sale by contractors. : nominal quantities | th 
Quantities not sold of paleo wg Lown 
. ° or re , 
— wi wi tog by owning agencies 5 tho 
urned over to i tho: 
owning agencies SW 
and declared surplus - | 
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Reconstruction National Foreign 
Finance ‘Housing Economic 
Corporation Agency Administration 

U. S. Dept. Army 

' Maritime of the and 

be Commission } Interior Navy 


; & Disposal, by transfer between government agencies and to the public, under Surplus Property Board rules. e 
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tudy of 
nment puary, 1944, Bernard Baruch and 
» M. Hancock filed their report on 
° Was glllicwar problems (BW —Feb.26'44, 
|UeStign fN7), Among other things, they recom- 
© agenelhended immediate establishment of a 


tral agency within the Office of War 
sbilization & Reconversion to han- 
surpluscs. As a general objective, 
set up the principle that excess 
iods should be sold at a fair price 
rough r cular channels of trade, using 
isting agencies of government instead 
getting up an entirely new sales 
nization. 

ter, SWPA—Four days after the 
such report, the President issued an 


Finally 


AL 


Y ecutive order creating the Surplus 
S10n, ‘ar Property Administration. William 
Cie Clayton, then Assistant Secretary of 

. ommerce, became head of the new 


tft. SWPA was entirely a_policy- 
bing agency. It never got down to 
e level of actual selling. Its first step 
as to designate various other govern- 
ent agencies to handle surpluses and 
| them. Then, it went on to lay 
own tules to govern the disposal 
encies in such matters as pricing and 
nethods of sale. 
SWPA had scarcely hung out its sign 
hen Congress began work on the 
sislation that eventually became the 
urplus Property Act of 1944. All 
hrough the summer the legislative tug 
fwar went on. It was obvious by then 
hat surplus disposal was going to de- 
clop into a big business. Every lobby 
nd pressure group had its say on the 
ubject. 
Then, a Board—Congress finally de- 
ided to overrule Clayton’s violent ob- 
ctions on two main points. It substi- 
uted a three-man board for the single 
/ministrator and it established an 
laborate system of preferences -for vari- 
bus classes of buyers. It also wrote in a 
ariety of qualifications and safeguards, 
but it confirmed the idea of letting es- 
ablished government agencies handle 
he actual selling subject to regulation 
by the central board. 
This was the Surplus Property Act of 
ct. 3, 1944. It provides the legal 
basis for the present system of disposal. 
Continued Squalls—Passage of the act 
idn’t end the controversy. The liberal- 
mservative split that had caused most 
on of the dissension in Congress flared up 
ugain when the President began to select 
he three new board members. New 
Deal advisers in the White House 
blocked one slate of conservative nom- 
mneces suggested by Commerce Secretary 
jesse Jones. Conservatives retaliated by 
blackballing the White House fav- 
brites, 
At last, the President sent Congress a 
compromise slate: for chairman, Guy M. 
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Pack EXTRA POWER in a Small Package 


As with the Bazooka, development of the Clayton Steam Genera- 
tor was timely, for it filled a vital requirement for boilers on 15 
types of Naval vessels. These boilers had to fit into one-fourth 
the space and weigh half as much as conventional types. 


In addition to being compact, Clayton Steam Generators incor- 
orate long-sought performance features that set new standards 
or generating steam. They are 75 to 80 per cent overall 
efficient ... fully automatic... instantly adjust themselves to 
any required load between minimum and maximum capacity 
. reach full working — from a cold start within five 
minutes...are completely self-contained, wine § to hook up and 
operate—no bricking, setting or additional accessories are 
required. Operation does not require a trained engineer (unless 
contrary to local ordinances). 


Clayton Steam Generators are particularly 
adapted for use in dairies, canneries, laundries, 
food dehydration, plastic and rubber process- 
ing, ae plating, cooking, cleaning, 
sterilizing, distilling and all types of steam 
processing. 


The new Clayton Steam Generator catalog complete 
Saladtuction tn Chand aun toad alain tet se te setae. 


ANUFACTURERS 
OF 


STEAM GENERATORS, 
CHASSIS AND ENGINE 
DYNAMOMETERS, 
KERRICK KLEANERS 
HYDRAULIC VALVES 


“COME AHEAD 
JUMBO-- 
KELLYS NEVER , 
LET YOU DOWN! 


KELLYS ARE TOUGH! 


You’ve probably found new Kelly tires scarce. In one sense you 
can be glad they are. Kelly is utilizing all available supplies of 
materials, manpower and equipment to meet the ever-increasing 
demands of our fighting forces—for quick victory. When V-Day 
comes, the greatly enlarged, modernized Kelly plant will turn out 
as fine a truck tire as money can buy. Until then, stretch the life 
of your tires with regular inspections, 
repairs and recaps. Make them /ast! 

THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY 
Cumberland, Maryland 


TRUCK TIRES 


Proved and Improved for Over Half a Century 
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Before bidding at Seattle, 
tinize hard-to-get medical equip; 
—which will be plentiful her 
plus sales hit their postwar str 


Gillette, senator from Iowa. defes 


in the 1944 elections; for the other | 
members, Robert A. Hurl 
governor of Connetticut (also « 
for reelection), and Edward Hi 
lieutenant colonel in the Army Fir 


Division and member of a wealthy § abies | 


Francisco family. 

e Watching Its Step—The 

took office Jan. 19, inheriting in a 
all the policies and machinery set u 
the old SWPA and some of it 
sonnel. Since then. it has moved « 
tiously. Officials in other agencies ¥ 
have watched it work think that | 
tion will continue to be its chief cl 
teristic. 


The disposal machinery under + 


present setup is a curious structure 


board itself is not an _ independent 


agency. Technically, it is subject t 
Office of War Mobilization & Re 
version. OWMR has exercised its 
thority only once—when Jame: 
Byrnes, then director, refused to 


as leas 
he neW 
japers 
pical 
ast yt 
unds 
{less | 
e, ma 


Fori 
plays a 
the 

he proper 
nger 
But 

mill, f 


prove a budget that would have giv 


the board operating functions as we 
£ 
policy-making powers. As a result 


Byrnes’ decision, the board now wor 


entirely as a supervisory agency 
though the law charges it wit! 
administrative responsibilities. 


e Owners and Sellers—The governme! 
agencies that actually handle suy 


are divided into two classes—owi 
agencies and disposal agencics. 

An owning agency 1s any bi ich 
the government that finds itsc!f ' 


surplus goods on its hands. The Anm 


and Navy are the most import t, 


other war agencies, and regular depart 
ments as well, are expected to tum up 
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» Sylliabies can mean a lot of work but the modern mother 


ss learned to depend on the American laundry to keep 
enew arrival in clean clothes... at a daily rate of 27 
japers, 6 nightgowns and 3 bed changes. This is but 
pical of the service rendered by the nation’s laundries. 
st year, for example, they handled over 7 billion 


od cyfpounds of washing at an average cost, despite the war, 


s wi less than 8 cents a pound. And piping, in a large meas- 


e, makes this valuable and economical service possible. 


For in laundries, as in practically every industry, piping 
lays a vital role. Flow control provides water tempered 
» the individual needs of each fabric . . . delivers the 
roper solution of cleansing compound at the flick of a 
ager... carries steam to the huge ironers and pressers. 


But whether it be a laundry or a refinery, steel or paper 
nill, food processing or chemical plant, piping is im- 


A laundry may seem far removed from the 
manufacture of steel, the production of chem- 
icals, the processing of food. But practically 
all industries have this in common—piping 
is necessary to their operation. Y our business, 
too, depends on piping. When planning this 
major plant investment remember Crane... 
for valves, fittings, pipe... for every item of 
every piping system. 


RANCHES AND WHOLESALERS 


RANE 


SERVING ALL INDUSTRIAL AREAS 


portant. And supplying the equipment for every piping 
system has been a job for Crane Co. for 90 years. 

If you plan to modernize your present plant or build a 
new one, you can rely on Crane for the valves, fittings, 
pipe .. . every item of your piping systems. By specifying 
Crane materials throughout you'll be assured the correct 
item for every service—simplified stock handling—better 
service because of Crane’s nation-wide distribution—the 
high quality of equipment for which the name Crane 
has always stood. 


Crane Co., 836 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, IIl. 


@\. VALVES - FITTINGS + PIPE 
PLUMBING - HEATING - PUMPS 
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with sizable surpluses in some lines 
after the war. 

@ Disposal Lineup—A disposal agency is 
one of the organizations designated by 
the board or by the law to handle stor- 
age and sale of specified kinds of sur- 
pluses. Buyers will deal entirely with the 
disposal agencies. In the course of an 
ordinary sale, they won't come in con- 
tact with the owning agency or with 
the board. 

The present lineup of disposal agen- 
cies 1s this: 

Commerce Dept.—Consumer goods, 
finished products of various kinds, con- 
struction machinery, farm machinery, 
motor vehicles. 

Reconstruction Finance Corp.—Indus- 
trial plants, manufacturing machinery, 
machine tools, raw materials (except 
agricultural), semifabricated items, ar- 
craft. 

Maritime Commission — Shipyards, 
merchant ships, shipfittings and sup- 
plies. 

War Food Administration—Agricul- 
tural commodities and foods processed 
from them. 

National Housing Agency—Housing 
and land connected with housing devel- 
opments. 

Federal Works Agency—Community 
facilities. 

Foreign Economic Administration— 
Aircraft and lend-lease supplies that are 
abroad. 

Army & Navy Surplus Liquidation 
Commission—All other overseas  sur- 
pluses in noncombat areas. 

Interior Dept.—Mineral and grazing 
lands. 

Agriculture Dept.—Farm lands. 

Most buyers will deal with the RFC 
and the Commerce Dept. These two 


agencies will handle the heaviest part 
of the disposal job. To find out which 
agency is handling a particular com- 
modity, get a copy of the Surplus Prop- 
erty Board’s “Buyer's Guide for Sur- 
plus Property” (distributed by the 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C., price 10¢) and look up 
the item in the commodity lists. In 
general, RFC handles capital and pro- 
ducer goods, Commerce consumer goods, 
but the lines aren’t clearly drawn. For 
instance, Commerce has charge of con- 
struction equipment, mining machinery, 
and several similar items, although RFC 
gets most capital goods. 

The Surplus Property Board also 

has issued a “Handbook of Standards 
for Describing Surplus Property” (avail- 
able from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments in eight parts, 15¢ each). 
e Double Play—Each owning agency is 
supposed to make a continuing check 
of its property, weed out the surpluses 
promptly, and turn them over to the 
appropriate disposal agency. Once a 
piece of property is declared surplus, 
the owning agency steps out of the 
picture and the disposal agency handles 
things from there on. 

This system looks simple on paper. 
In practice, prospective buyers must 
remember that there are two big excep- 
tions to it: contract termination inven- 
tories and scrap and salvage. 

e Termination Inventories — Contract 
termination inventories remain the 
property of the contractor for 60 days 
after inventory lists are filed. During this 
time, the contractor is supposed to dis- 
pose of anything he can, subject to the 
supervision of the contracting officers. 
Since these materials have not been 


declared surplus, th« bs 
the regular machiner 
by the contractor, n 
ment. The usual prox 
tion, preferences, a1 
apply. The Surplus P 
trying desperately t 
formity into terminati: 
but it probably never 
than partial success. 
Unsold terminatio: 
vert to the procuremen| 
end of the 60-day plant 
and are then turned o: 
disposal, which makes 
surplus. 
@ Scrap and Salvage—S; and g 
are sold directly by the Amny and 
without being declared as surplys | 
again, the usual rules di t apph 
of the sore spots in the present dig 
system is the tendency of the mj 
to stick a scrap stamp on used g 
ment and sell it hurriedly for whg 
it will bring. In some cases, the }y 
have been able to comb over the 
and pull out usable items for req 
considerable profit. 
A note of advice may keep enthq 
tic buvers out of trouble Don't , 
get advance information from the! 
or Navy about items to be ded 
surplus. Procurement officers are 
bidden to give out tips of this 
and lately the Army has got its } 
up on the subject. In most case 
won't do any good to have an ay 
tip on a surplus declaration, anyhow, 
cause the goods will go to a dis 
agency which will give public n 
before their sale. 
@ Keep in Touch—Sometimes 
past, the notification has been in 
quate, but, even so, prospective b 


= 


—_— + 


Representative of odd lots of surplus machinery that are be ing offered up to the public in out-of-the-way places * 
20-acre assortment of tools—used to build the Alaska Highway—put on the block at Kearney, Neb. 
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soRT TO EXECUTIVES 


Ww be better off to keep in touch with 
a agencies than to try wheed- 


formation out of the Army. 
The Surplus Property Board also 
ms buyers not to ‘rely on the various 
ately published tip sheets designed 
ive inside information on surpluses. 
vers Will have to use their own judg- 
ont on this question, but in any case, 
be tip shects gre no substitute for the 
»ilar mailing lists maintained by the 


<posal agencies. 
PREFERENCES, RESTRICTIONS 


The law on which surplus disposal 
yw rests is an extraordinary collection 
compromises and makeshifts. Only 
¢ political necessity of getting home 
do some fence-mending before elec- 
hon persuaded Congress to accept the 
|| that House and Senate conferees 
mitched together for it. When they 
ted for the new law, many congress- 
wen expected that the first act of the 
hoard would be to recommend a series 

f sweeping amendments. 

Changes Postponed—The Senate bat- 
ie over confirming Roosevelt’s nominees 
ot the board off to a bad start, how- 
ver. When they finally took office, 

ard members were in no position to 
ell Congress what they would and 

ouldn’t do. Under the cautious guid- 
ace of Gillette, who handles liaison with 

‘pitol Hill, they decided to make a 
stab at working under the new law, then 
bring in recommendations for changes 
after having had a chance to demon- 
strate the weak points. 

So far, the board has decided only 

one thing definitely. It wants to get out 
fom under the supervision of OWMR 
and do business in its own name. In this 
it had the support of former War 
\lobilization Director James F. Byrnes. 
he board also wants a budget big 
cnough to let it take on administrative 
functions, the point on which Byrnes 
knocked it down. 
* Preference Customers—All three board 
members are in sympathy with the gen- 
cral idea of the complicated preference 
ystem that the law establishes. They 
will not ask Congress to abolish it, al- 
though they may have to recommend 
some simplifications. 

Under the preference system, federal 
agencies are supposed to get first choice 
of all surpluses. After them come state 
and local governments, tax-supported 
institutions, and nonprofit institutions. 
In addition, veterans, small business, 
and farmers, all have a more or less hazy 
claim to consideration ahead of the gar- 
den variety buyer. 

* Interpreting the Law—To make the 
preference system work, the board has 
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A 
STRAIGHT LINE 


is the 


SMARTEST DISTANCE 


between 


TWO POINTS 


ROCK ISLAND recognizes that 
in modem railroading the 
smartest distance is the 
shortest, with the greatest 
freedom from grades. That 
is why it is eliminating curves 
and grades wherever possi- 
ble; smoothing and straight- 
ening the way for the high-speed passenger and freight 
trains America demands today. That is better railroading! 


Many track leveling and straightening projects are already 
completed, others are in progress, and still many more are 
planned. This continual activity, throughout the 14 states it 
serves, is part of ROCK ISLAND'S Program of Planned Progress. 


Thus, ROCK ISLAND is doing a better war job ... right now 
.-. putting traffic over its lines faster and in greater volume. 
And will be ready for the peacetime era when fine, fast 
transportation will carry the people and haul the goods to 
make America’s future safe and secure,-for ... 


As yesterday—and today—so tomorrow, ROCK ISLAND’S 
sole purpose is to provide the finest in transportation! 


GENTLEMEN, YOU MUST BUILD YOUR LINE 
TO SERVE OUR TOWN 


America’s pioneer railroads were built to serve as many 
early, struggling communities as possible. The railroads 
were the life-blood of the early nation they helped to 
build. Constant improvements have enabled ROCK ISLAND 
LINES to keep ahead of the demand for better, faster 
service. Shortening, straightening and leveling hove 
made, and are making, our rovtes more direct, as we 
continve.fo serve .an impressive number of American 
communities. . , 


ROCK ISLAND LINES Jay 


ONE OF AMERICA'S RAILROADS—ALL UNITED-FOR VICTORY 
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White studying the citrus fruit 


REPORT 7 


done some freechanded 
the law. First, it con 
nonprofit educational 
medical institutions arc 
concessions. All other 
ers will get time prior 
chance to buy ahead of | 
no discount off the price 
Next, it has decided tl 
sibly offer all surpluses t 
federal agencies and to | 
so state and municipal wi 
ting them on the mark 


during: that period it wil 
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Plants Corp.) will take th 
the next twelve days, local 
will take what thev want 
purchase priorities will exp 
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SOLVED IT! 


To provide for veterans, who 


packing industry, Dr. McClelland 


discovered that lemon sorters and 
Where SWPC 
Does Business 


Smaller War Plants Corp. 
works through 14 regional offices, 
each of which has several branches 
located in the major industria 
cities of its area. Businessme 
who wish SWPC’s help in buying 
surpluses can deal either with th 
to be considered in making this new conveyor belting: (1) Making belts main office for their region . 
with the nearest branch. Address 
of the regional offices follow 

Boston 8, Mass., 17 Court St 

New York 1, N. Y., 350 Fift 


Ave. M 
Philadelphia 3, Pa., 1612 Mar 


ket St. S 
Atlanta 3, Ga., 1404 Candler 

Bldg. Sou 
Cleveland 14, Ohio, 171° whe 

Union Commerce Bldg. 


graders were suffering unusual eye fa- 


tigue, which could be corrected by using 
grading belts of a special color. Dr. McClelland 
then specified a color which would give sufficient contrast to the color of 
the fruit for efficient sorting and yet provide a softer background, restful 
to the eyes of the graders. 


Thermoid worked with Dr. McClelland. We found there were three things 


) match the colors specified; (2) Making the belt’s surface impervious to 
fruit mold—also a surface which would be easily sterilized; (3) Making 
a belt with a surface that would not rub off or discolor the fruit. 


Thermoid is the only company licensed to manufacture Dr. McClelland’s 
“Easy on the Eyes’’ Conveyor Belting. When war time restrictions are 
lifted, Thermoid will manufacture more of this belting. 


This example of problem-solving ability was taken from our files to 


demonstrate that Thermoid engineering, research and manufacturing Chicago 6, Ill., 226 W. Jackson of § 
facilities—and the services of Thermoid’s field representatives—are at Blvd. cha 
your disposal in the solution of your industrial rubber problems. ; —— City 6, Mo., 600 Inter abr 
state £- 

Dallas 2, Tex., 515 Mercantik for 
Bank Bldg. J 
Denver 2, Colo., Continenta Fi] 
Oil Bldg. ho 
San Francisco 3, Calif., 1355 Fo 
Market St. is 

Detroit 2, Mich., 711 Boule. 
| Rubber a : 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 72 an 
DIVISION OF THERMOID COMPANY ae og, 4454 Stuat [a ™ 
) TRENTON, NEW JERSEY Bldg. Kaci eh le 
THE THERMOID LINE INCLUDES: TRANSMISSION BELTING « F.H.P. AND MULTIPLE V-BELTS AND DRIVES - Los Angeles 15, Calif., 1031S ex 
CONVEYOR BELTING + ELEVATOR BELTING « WRAPPED AND MOLDED HOSE « SHEET PACKINGS + INDUSTRIAL Broadway. te 


BRAKE LININGS AND FRICTION PRODUCTS +« MOLDED HARD RUBBER AND PLASTIC PRODUCTS 
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“WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE 2 


ANY A BUSINESS MAN, thinking of post-war Our services to clients are comprehensive—from 
M problems, is asking himself just that question. _ the initial study and negotiation of an insurance 
Some part of the answer may lie abroad—in —_ program (including steps to prevent loss), through 
South America, Europe, Asia, Australia or else- the collection of claims. These services involve no 
where. By this we mean not merely the exporting extra cost to the insured. At all times we function 
of goods made in this country—but also the pur- 00 the basis of no axe to grind, but yours. 
chase or construction of manufacturing plants 
“ abroad, to produce goods under foreign conditions 
tile for foreign consumption. 

Adequate insurance for properties and opera- 
tions in distant countries presents many difficulties. 
For this task, the Johnson & Higgins organization 
is unusually well equipped. For 100 years we have 
acted as intermediaries between property owners 
fj nd insurance companies, negotiating business in- 
1 (@ Surance programs and dealing with insurance prob- 

| lems both here and abroad. If you are thinking of 
: expanding your foreign business, we suggest an in- 
terview with one of our representatives. 


INSURANCE BROKERS 
63 Watt Sracsr - New Yous & 
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SINCE 1845—BUYERS OF INSURANCE FOR COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


This tiny 1“ stack of 


Souud5eibee 


discs saved four weeks 


“In this little stack are one hundred wafer- 
thin discs . . . representing fifty solid hours 
of recording by my boss on our SoundScriber 
electronic dictating equipment. 


“It would have taken me four weeks of 
constant typing to transcribe it. But the 
SoundScriber method saved all that work! 


“Here's how: These are memos, instruc- 
tions, conversations, my boss recorded effort- 
the past four months, to keep the 
record straight. When he needs to refer 
to any of it fater, presto, I can give him 
instantly an infallible ‘live voice’ record. 
As the discs are permanent records in them- 
selves, there’s no need to type transcriptions 
of such material. They're so compact and 
light I index and file hundreds of discs in 
this little desk-top file.”’ 


lessly, 


As the pioneer in elec- 


tronic dictating equipment 
and mailable, fileable discs, 
SoundScriber is 
revolutionizing 
many office pro- 
cedures. Mail cou- 
pon for details. 


JouND/ERIBER 


Pioneer in Electronic. ‘Dictating - Transeribing 
Copyright 1944, The Soundscriber Corp. 


SOUNDSCRIBER CORP.,Dept.s14,New Havestt,Cooe. | 
Send sample SoundScriber dis¢ and full information. 
NAME 1 
COMPANY ) 
i 
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Alert and spirited bidding by eligible dealers for automotive equipment ston 
at Mt. Rainier Ordnance Depot typifies the hunger for salable saeschall 
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to a preference when buyi 
‘to set up a business, the Saal 


will make up a list of the items 
veterans are likely to want. It will hold 
a certain tage of each listed item 
as a sort of shelf stock. When veterans 
put in their requests, they will be able 
to draw on these reserves. 

Smaller War Plants Corp. will claim 
for small business and redistribute to its 
proteges. In selling items that farmers 
— want, the board will set aside a 

cified amount for rural distribution. 

oth farmers and veterans probably will 
be able to do their buying by mail as 
long as they stick to standard articles. 
e Small Business Guardian—If you are 
a small businessman, take note here of 
the role assigned to Smaller War Plants 
Corp. in surplus disposal. SWPC is 
specifically charged with the duty of 
looking out for the small man’s interest, 
seeing that he suffers no discrimination 
in the “disposal and distribution and 
use of any surplus property.” This gives 
SWPC Chairman Maury Maverick au- 
thority to intervene in the determina- 
tion of where, how, and in what sizes 
surpluses are put on sale. 
WPC also may purchase any prop- 
erty for, resale to small business. It is 
empowered to make or guarantee loans 
in connection with andes and opera- 
tion of surplus plants, and it can arrange 
credit terms for purchasers. SWPC will 
work through both its headquarters in 
Washington and its regional and dis- 
trict offices (page 56), from which advice 
may" be obtained on special small busi- 
ness surplus problems. SWPC inter- 


, facilities, (4) chemical plants and facil 


rets the addition to its charter liberal 

mall businessmen or small busine 
men-to-be will find it a powerful 
e The Plant Problem—If the Sup 
Property Board can get preference hold 
ers to accept its simplified system, it wil 
be over one of its big hurdles. Some of 
the others may prove more difficult 

Sales. of industrial plants, for in 
stance, are subject to a varicty of r. 
strictions under the law. The procedure 
is so involved that the board probabh 
won’t have authority to sell mam 
plants until long after they are & 
clared surplus. As a stopgap, it will have 
to fall back on its authority to lease any 
real property for a term of not mor 
than five years. 

The law names eight different kind 
of property: (1) aluminum plants and 
facilities, (2) magnesium plants and f: 
cilities, (3) synthetic rubber plants and 


ties, (5) aviation gasoline plants and 
facilities, (6) iron and steel plants and 
facilities, (7) pipelines and _ facilities 
used in transporting oil, (8) patent 
processes, techniques, and inventions e\ 
cept those necessary to the operation 0! 
these plants and facilities. 
© Under Congressional Eyes—The board 
is instructed not to dispose of any prop- 
erty in these eight categories costing 
more than $5,000,000 until 30 days 
after it has submitted a report to Con- 
gress outlining its plans for disposal. In 
other words, it has to submit a program 
and give Congress a chance to act before 
it can sell. . 
In dealing with four other kinds of 
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; ANoTHER of Germany's secret weapons has 
backfired,-to speed up their own inevitable destruc- 
tion. This is the “Jerri-can”, or “Blitz Can”--an ob- 
long, flat-sided, five-gallon, steel can for transporting 
gasoline. It is very strong and stacks or packs in 
small space. 

America has made millions of these cans. For their 
manufacture, Youngstown has supplied literally miles 
of sheet steel with unusual deep drawing qualities. 
“Jerri-cans” full of gas were among the first supplies 
landed on D-Day in Normandy. They —o our tanks 
and trucks going in the sweep across France. To- 
day they help keep our thousands of bombers and 
fighter planes alot. American-made “Blitz Cans” 
are in Italy, in India, Burma and China, and 
throughout the Pacific. 

With overwhelming superiority in steel production, 
America and her allies can and will outbuild and 
outdo the Axis, on this small item or any other in- 
strument of war. This superiority can win 
for us. How soon depends on how effec- 
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YOUNGSTOWN 


AZ, 


bearon the goal of Military Vicory, Teen A AOROM RCE-M meh, Ay 


reconversion of stee! to its constructive 


task of making the world a better place in THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY 


which to live! 


Paul Revere’s horse 
had to run around 


Be ul 


| icletal k 


In 86 major cities, trained Graybar Spe- 
cialists are ready toshow you how Teletalk 
Intercommunication can end the constant 
interoflice “running around” that is rem- 
iniscent of the Paul Revere era. 


Teletalk provides instant voice-to-voice 
contact between you and other key in- 
dividuals ... each at his own desk . . . and 
thus saves untold time and energy for 
vital productive work. In small busi- 
nesses, as well as in the largest organiza- 
tions, Teletalk effects savings which are 
considerable. 

Call in your local Graybar Specialist —he 
is eminently qualified to appraise your 
specific needs and recommend the most 
suitable and economical Teletalk installa- 
tion for you. Look in your classified 
telephone directory for the nearest Gray- 
bar house—today is a good day to do it. 


Graybar Electric Company, Inc. 
Graybar Building, New York City 


Offices in Over 80 
Principal Cities 


REPORT TO §£ ECUTive 


property—aircraft plants and _ aircraft, 
shipyards, transportation facilities, and 
io and electrical equipment—the 
board has to make similar reports. But 
it can go ahead with sales in the mean- 
time. 
¢ Antitrust Hurdle—Whenever a dis- 
posal agency begins negotiations to sell 
property costing $1,000,000 or more— 
or a and techniques of any value— 
it to clear the deal with the Dept. 
of Justice. Within 90 days after notifi- 
cation, the Attorney General is supposed 
to give an opinion as to whether the 
proposed sale will involve a violation 
of the antitrust laws. 

Nobody knows yet just what stand 
the Justice Dept. will take in reviewing 
proposed sales, but early indications are 
that it will be tough. Assistant Attorney 
General Wendell Berge, in charge of the 
Antitrust Division, already has raised 
objections to several proposals to re- 
turn goods to the gue 
ers. Berge’s staff is inclined to be even 
stiffer than he is, but there is a good 
chance that if the Justice Dept. proves 
too hardboiled it will get instructions 
from the White House to ease up. In at 
least one dispute that went as far as 
Byres’ office, the Justice Dept. lost the 

ent. 
@ Special Restrictions—On many other 
—. the authority of the Surplus 

tty Board is subject to qualifica- 
tion by other agencies. War Food Ad- 
ministration is “solely responsible” for 
policies governing agricultural com- 
modities, and before the board is able to 
dispose of surplus woolen or cotton 

s it has to secure the permission of 
the War Food Administrator in writing 
for the sale. 

Stockpiles of strategic minerals and 
metals are singled out for special treat- 
ment. The Army & Navy Munitions 
Board is required to submit a report to 
Congress recommending the maximum 
and minimum stockpiles that should be 
held under the stockpiling act of 1939. 
After one year from the submission 


of this report, the board may authorize’ 


the disposal agencies to take over sur- 
luses and move them out to the public. 
is provision effectively ties up any 
distribution of stockpiled minerals for 
another year and probably for longer 
than that. 
@ Realty P. —Real property is sub- 
ject to an elaborate system of price and 
et prefererices not yet straightened 
out by the board. After federal, state, 
and I preference holders, former 
owners and their heirs have the first 
right to repurchase at the price the 
) eager paid them for the property. 
them, tenants have a claim. The 
board is instructed to classify all land 


into mineral, grazing, agriciiltura) 

est, or otherwise and hand! each ch 
Separately. Lawyers are nov wonderiy 
if the complicated provisions of , 
law make it possible for the go... 
ment to give clear title to any of « 
surplus land it sells. i 


4. PRODUCERS’ GOODS 


If you want to buy surplus pr 
goods—metals, Seaniosie ae a 
rials, industrial equipment—y ou will de 
with the Reconstruction Finance Cop 
RFC has designated 23 of its 3) 4 
gional loan agencies to act as disposin 
offices. With a few exceptions, ai 
will be handled through the local off 
not through Washington. Each off 
will maintain display rooms and {eq 
a stock of samples on hand for buyer 
inspect. 

n addition, RFC plans to set w 
chain of display centers in major indy 
trial areas—62 of them according to ¢ 
latest program with another 15 or ¥ 
under discussion. These will provid 
facilities for inspection of heavy good 
and mixed lots that cannot be judged} / 

‘at 
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Austrian-born Hans Alexander Klags 
brunn, director of surplus dispow 
for the Reconstruction Finance Cor 
will supervise sales of producer good 
machine tools, and war plants. \gy ae 
executive vice-president of Defens 
Plant Corp.—one of RFC’s subsidia 
ies—the 36-year-old attorney saw mai" 
of the wartime plants he will have t 
sell start life in cornfields, wind up 
bustling, going concerns. 
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One outstanding advantage of having Teletalk Inter- 


saving of countless steps between offices and depart- 
ments. There’s no place in modern business life for 
the slow, wasteful methods of Paul Revere’s day. 


Simply flip a Teletalk key, and you are in voice-to- 
voice contact with any other executive (several at 
once, if you wish) or department. You can give or 
receive information and instructions direct, without 


} leaving your desk... best of all, without delay or 
TER ELECTRIC 


-teleta 


ds hours to your work week izations, from great industrial plants to modest two- 


dictation or needless running around. 


Teletalk has brought new efficiency . . . new operat- 
ing speed and economies... to thousands of organ- 


office-suite businesses. It’s quick and easy to install 
.-. operates from your lighting circuit ... needs lit- 
tle or no servicing. 


Your local Teletalk distributor is ready to consult 
with you, and recom- 
mend the installation WEBSTER ELECTRIC 


. Electronic inter- 
best suited to your spe- |, commenication.oee- 
cific needs. If you don’t dicen, ctaren, tovtoeten, buiidines. 
institutions, homes and farms 


find him listed in your “WHERE TO BUY IT” 
classified telephone book, GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., wc 


: 303 South Duke St. F-113 
write us direct. annonce 


EBSTERMELECTRIC 


Racine, Wisconsin, U.S.A. © Established 1909 + Export Dept.: 13 €. 40th Street, New York (16), N.¥. Cable Address “ARLAB" New York City 


“Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation 


REPORT TO Ex 


Ten Big Projects Delineate Plant-Disposal Problem 


The biggest plants are likely to 
be the biggest headaches in the dis- 

sal of surphas. industrial facilities. 
ramet of the government-owned 
plants represent such a huge invest- 
ment that few combinations of pri- 
vate capital will be large enough to 
take them over. Brief descriptions 
of the ten biggest projects author- 
ized by Defense Plant Corp., RFC’s 
plant-building subsidiary, illustrate 
what the government is up against: 

Geneva Steel Works, near Salt 
Lake City, Utah, cost $202,700,000, 
covers 1,600 acres, includes 1 33 build- 
ings with an area of 4,718,866 =, 
Geneva is a fully equipped steel plant 
with blast furnaces, openhearth fur- 
naces, mould foundry, blooming mill, 
plate mill, structural mill, and facili- 
ties for handling coal and byprod- 
ucts. Columbia Steel (a subsidiary 
of U.S. Steel) now operates it. West- 
er states, long hu for a steel 
industry, are determined to keep it in 
operation after the war, would pre- 
fer to have it in local hands. 

Aircraft i 


Chicago, operated by Chrysler Corp., 


cost $182,500,000, covers 476 acres, 
includes 16 main buildings with 
5,146,731 sq.ft. floor space. Ma- 
chinery consists of 8,373 pieces, in- 
cluding aS ge of oe 
uipment—lathes, 
wodas mills, 1 Ae 1,355 han. - 
tools, such as drills and welders. 
Wright Aeronautical Corp. Plant, 
Lockland, Ohio, cost $141,100,000 
covers about 247 acres with 30 build- 
ings of 5,622,171 sq.ft. floor space. 
arte consists of 161,775 pieces 
—137,619 pieces heavy production 
uipment and 2,034 portable tools. 
uch of the heavy machinery is = 
cialized for aircraft engine work. The 
layout includes one complete 
sium foundry and two aluminum 


foundries. \ 
Nev., is the $134,000,000 deve 


ment in the middle of the desert. It 
already has ceased magnesium pro- 
duction but is now doing other war 
work temporarily. The layout con- 
sists of an oxide plant—41 acres in 
fee and 10,247 acres in lode and 
placer claims—and the magnesium 
metal plant with 18,440 acres. The 
oxide plant includes 4] buildings 
with. 226,250 sq.ft. of floor space; 
the metal plant, 155 buildings with 
3,314,333 sq.ft. Because of its re- 
mote location, the plant has its own 
dormitory, hospital, and feeding fa- 
cilities. Capacity is rated at 1 12,000,- 
000 Ib. of metal a year. 

Chevrolet Aircraft 
in two units, one at 
N. Y., one at Buffalo. Together they 
cost $137,200,000. The Tonawanda 
site consists of 33 acres with a one- 
story building, area 601,000 sq.ft. 
The Buffalo unit has 33 acres with 
several buildings, totaling 390,000 
sq.ft. Waasthes | the two units have 
6,600 pieces of machinery, includi 
bending, boring, drilling, and grind- 
ing equipment. Chevrolet has been 
negotiating for purchase of the Buf- 
falo unit. 

General Motors Aircraft i 
Plant, Melrose Park, IIl., cost $125,- 
600,000, consists of 135 acres, six 
principal buildings and 16 auxilia 


i Plant 
Onawanda, 


structures. Factory has 1,250,0 
ft. floor space. hinery includes 
about 100,000 items ‘Tincludin 


uipment at Flint, Mich.), of whic 
10,000 are production equipment, 
3,500 portable tools. 

Camegie-Illinois Steel Corp.—two 
units, one at Duquesne, Pa., one at 
Homestead, Pa.—cost $100,000,000. 
The Duquesne plant consists of 38 
acres and four buildings with 270,624 
sq.ft. Facilities include three electric 


furnaces and all auxiliary equipment, 


won conditioning i ewe 
t treating equipment. T ome- 
stead pes 103 acres, con- 
sists of seven building units with 


1,558,247 sq.ft. It is made up of g, 
openhearth plant, a 160-inch plat 
mill, a 45-inch slab mill, and ;, 
armor forging and machine sho 
complete with ‘all equipment. 7), 
two units can be operated independ 
ently of each other, and may be 5) 
separately. 

Ford Motor Co. Willow Run 
(Mich.) bomber plant already }; 
become a symbol of size and ma 
production. It cost $96,400,000 3) 
together, occupies 1,577 acres, jp. 
cludes 21 buildings with 5,052.17; 

£t. floor space. Machinery cop. 
sists of 51,950 pieces, of which 3,54) 
are production equipment and 28. 
072 portable tools. The remainde; 
consists of ofhce equipment, aut 
motive units, and cafeteria equip 
ment. Ford has announced that jt 
can seé no postwar use for Willoy 
Run. 

Big Inch Pipeline runs from Long 
view, Tex., to New York and Phil: 
delphia. This $95,000,000 project 
was one of the great engineering job: 
of the war, but its postwar future is 
uncertain. Oil companies and com. 
lang. bar of transport are wonder. 
ing where the 24-inch line with it 
300,000-bbl.-a-day capacity will ft 
into the petroleum distribution pic- 
ture. 
Studebaker Aircraft Engine project 
—in three units at.Chicago, South 
Bend, Ind., and Fort’ Wayne, Ind. 
—cost $92,800,000 altogether. The 
Chi lant site is 50 acres with 
foot biahdions of 778,080 sq.ft. 
Machinery includes 1,587 pieces of 
production equipment ‘wat various 
portable tools. The South Bend 
lant occupies 319 acres with five 
uildings totaling 1,453,355 sq.ft. 
Machinery includes 13,000 pieces of 
orem equipment. e Fort 
‘Wayne unit occupies 60 acres with 
four buildings, 413,605 sq.ft. Ma- 
chinery includes 1,961 pieces of pro- 
duction equipment. 


su 
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RFC, write the manager of the dis- 
Brecly the & Jou apo (page 66). 


sample. Each of the display centers will 
have its own selling 
close deals on the spot, subject to the 


which can 


ision of the regional office. 
to Write—To buy from the 


the kin 


a Board’s “Handbook of Standards” 


be a convenience both in describing 


your needs and in interpreting the no- 


because, in some cases, different pnits 
will apply at different levels of trat 
and because critical materials are stil 
subject to controls, which will afted 
your eligibility as a buyer. 

@ Lists of Buyers—Each of the region 
disposing offices maintains mailing lst 
of p ive for various type 
of . The ordinary sales procedut 
is to. circularize the mailing list wher 
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How to buy 


SURPLUS MACHINE TOOLS 


-and get value 


Of course, we’re talking about Acme-Gridley 
Multiple Spindle Automatics only—not trying 
to advise you on machines made by other 
manufacturers. 

DON’T buy a used Acme-Gridley merely 
because it is offered to you at a cheap price. 

DON’T buy a used machine without know- 
ing its age, its capacity, and above all, its 
present condition. 

DO buy a used machine if you are sure that 
purchase price—plus its cost for whatever re- 
conditioning and retooling may be necessary 
—totals less than the price of a new machine 
of equal capacity and performance. 


REMEMBER that you cannot expect new- 
model production from a machine five years 
behind today’s improvements. 


There are a lot of Acme-Gridleys now on 
war work that will someday be out of a job. 
They were all top-notch producers when de- 
livered, but some of them may have been over- 
worked or under-cared for. 

Our interest is to see that you get maximum 
value from any Acme-Gridley, whether you 
buy a used machine on the open market, or a 
new machine from us. 


Please feel free to write us when in the 
market. 


ACME-GRIDLEY BAR and CHUCKING AUTOMATICS 


modern cutting tools can withstand. 


170 EAST 131st STREET 


maintain accuracy of the highest spindle speeds and fastest feeds 


A TYPICAL ACME-GRIDLEY 
COST-SAVING JOB 

21,” diameter steel hub turned from 

bar stock on 254” Model RB 8-Spindle 

Bar Automatic. 


15 operations—15 tools at work simul- 
taneously—machine time, 28 seconds. 


THE NATIONAL ACME COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 8, OHIO 


OUT OUR WAY 


I'M SURPRISED AT A GUY \ MAYBE TH’OFFICE ) 
OF HIS MENTAL CALIBER \ NEEDS SPEEDI- 
DOIN’ EXACTLY AS I WOULDA \ DRI JUST LIKE TH’ 


ZZ UNDER TH’ CIRCUMSTANCES! | REST OF TH’ PLANT: 
Za ' HE GRABBED TH ELECTRIC / A BROKEN NECK 
OY |\4A AN’ TH TELEPHONE | ENT IN THERE = 
A aiZ —\—SOFWHEN HE FELLAN’ THAN OUT 7 —~ 
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v2 
es B. : 
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Sprepi-Dri saves time, man-hours, and money in keeping floors clean, 
dry, and skid-proof . . . one plant took fourteen men off floor-main- 
tenance and put them on more valuable work, when they started 
using Speepi-Drt. It’s a dry, white, granular material that sucks-up 
oil like a blotter takes up ink. 

Leading insurance companies recommend it because it cuts down 
on falls, accidents, and “flash” fires caused by oily, greasy floors. 

Thousands of industrial plants spread Sprepi-Dri on oily or 
greasy floors, It immediately furnishes a non-slippery, light-colored 
surface. When the oil is absorbed, you sweep up the Sprepi-Dri with 
a stiff broom, and the floor is dry and safe. 


- No gangs of trained workmen are needed, no complicated expen- 
sive machines, no dangerous or inflammable chemicals or caustics. 
Write us today for further information, and a big, free sample. 
Juist attach your business card to this advertisement. SprEpi-Dri for 
oil and grease . . . Sot-Speepi-Dri for soluble oils, resins, syrups, 
solvents, acids, coolants, as well as regular oils and greases. 
SUPPLIERS: East —Refiners Lubricating Co., New York 1, New York. 


Midwest & South — Waverly Petroleum Products Co., Philadelphic 6, Pa. 
Wes? Coast — Waverly Petroleum Products Co., Russ Bidg., San Francisco 4, Calif, 
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apes ate | 
ever a particular lot of goods is avai, Credit Te 
This direct mail solicitation j . a ™ get 
mented by public advertisins ang ame the P 
times by direct invitation individ iy 30 0 
buyers specializing in the po:ticula, 0,000. T 
So far, RFC’s advertising has pee, gh the 
a small scale, but it intends to ¢.,jmmmme 
the tempo as more surpluses pen, incident 


edit. RFC 
the Jen: 
ats NOW- 
y can't 1 
quireme! 

cturer 
What V 
pu buy fri 
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available. Recently it engaged a rey 
advertising firm to act as its agent 
Businessmen should note one thing 
they have no specific demands | 
simply want to keep an eye oy 
opportunities in surplus disposal, Ry 
intends to comb out its tailing 
just as any commercial firm doe 
it gets no response from vou ip 
course of half a dozen offerings jn y 
line, it is likely to knock your ny 
off the list. Consequently, if you ; 
only an occasional buyer, don’t put j 
much faith in direct mail notifcat; 
All RFC regional offices are Suppo 
to exchange mailing lists. Also, ef 
office will query the others if it can’t} 


a request from its own inventory, BpemPrss® 
this system works smoothly, a byaqqmetitisa 
will be able to get full information t does ne 
surpluses anywhere in the count Several 
through his local office. py RFC 
¢ Central Inventory—RFC inten? cial t 
eventually to set up a central punchcaimgnould CO 

Comm 


inventory in Washington listing in su: 
mary form all the surpluses that ti 
regional offices hold. When this machi 
ery is working, a regional office will } 
able to teletype a specific request 
Washington, and the central inventor 
will show whether the goods are avai 
able anywhere in ‘the country. TI 
agency is already using this system on 


pmpone! 
nd teleg 
ack to t 
il] act a 
g then 
manufac 
ment fo 
plus a CC 


limited scale with manual filing. pa 
Some of the other government agen’, 10‘ 
cies have their doubts about the possggmove th 

| bility of maintaining a central inventory Tee 
They think the difficulties of classifica les m 
tion and the constant fluctuation wile ov 


prove too much for any known invengyms 4 54 
torying system. RFC thinks it can lichggpo prest 
the problem, but until it does, prospec 
tive buyers won’t lose anything by ha 
ing their agents in other regions keep 
an eye out for what is available there: 
@ Sales Experiments—RFC is still « 
perimenting with methods of sale. It pre’ 
fers price tags and competitive bidding, 
but if only a few buyers are interested in 
a particular lot, it will sell by informal 
negotiation. For some used goods and 
damaged or off-standard items, it thinks 
auctions are best. 

Buyers will be notified of the method 
of sale at the same time they are told 
that the goods are available. RIC sup Happs t 
plies bid forms and other necessary gp 0 
documents. Its usual delivery terms ate fit has 
ready to load on cars, but buyers should gid i 
check to see exactly what handling 


princi 


USIN 
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eoRT TC EXECUTIVES 


ECun are 1 volved in a particular sale. 
it Te: :ns—If a buyer wants credit, 
cin get. tdimary commercial terms 
| the perticular commodity—ordi- 
«ly 30 or 00 days for amounts up to 
0,000. L nger credits can be arranged 
oh the regional loan agency on the 
ne terms aS regular RFC loans. 

incidents ly, don’t hesitate to ask for 
4 RFC is used to that. It has been 
the lending business for some 13 


ait 


> aVajig 
IS sup 
and x 
Indi ; 
Cular jj 
> been 
0 Step 
‘ bec 


a Tepy 


vas »s now. But don’t expect credit if 
nds. gn can't meet approximately the same 
ont eguirements a private supplier or man- 
cal, Rygeecturer would ask. 
ilino gg What Warranty Means—Goods that 
does yw buy from the RFC will be covered 
| ., “warranty of description,” which 
; in a xeans that the government guarantees 
IT na__meat you: are getting the articles de- 
vou bed in the bill of sale. It does not 
ut gmpearantec’ that the goods will be suit- 
fcatigmple for any particular use or that they 
uppoggmmll meet any specifications not stated 
0, ee the bill of sale. In other words, if 
can't dqggon buy something described as a new 
ton ompressor, the government warrants 
1 byt it isa compressor and that it is new. 


tion does not warrant performance. 
count Several of the commodities handled 
‘BB RFC have been singled out for 
cial treatment. Interested buyers 
hould consult with their regional offices. 
in sue Communications §Equipment—Al! 
at thggpomponents of radio, radar, telephone, 
nachisqamend telegraph equipment will be turned 
wil] pyggeeck to the original manufacturers who 
est ill act as RFC’s agents in recondition- 
entorammg them and a of them. The 
manufacturers will receive reimburse- 
ent for costs of handling and repair 
lus a commission (5% on sales to the 
wernment or to government contrac- 
agenfumors, 10% on all other sales). They will 
possigammove the government surpluses through 
nton/amneir regular sales organizations, dividing 
sificammeles in an agreed proportion between 
1 wilgfhar own goods and the government's. 
nvengamas a —— RFC retains the right 
n lic dg ie the disposition of 20% of 
rspecfameach class of material turned over to the 
' havgmmanufacturers, If the agents wish, they 
keepmmay buy up to 80% of the surpluses 
‘here ior resale on their own account. 
| eg Cutting Tools—A similar arrangement 
t prefmmill govern the. sale of cutting tools, 
dingf™puch as broaches, countersinks, drills, 
ed ingeearshaper cutters. In this case, the man- 
rmalmeracturer-agent will be paid a commis- 
om of 174% and will feed out the 
bwernment-owned cutting tools in a 
tio of one in four to his total sales. 
RFC probably will extend the same 
binciple to valves and gages, and per- 
laps to other items. It would like to use 
ye manufacturer-agency system where 
are MMB has large quantities of highly special- 
ould Pred items that require elaborate testing 
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What do Records 


mean to you? 


if you consider 

your business records 
Worth Keeping, keep them 
on paper worthy of 

the responsibility... 


Weston paper 


Weston Cotton Fibre Content Papers are made for only one 
purpose — to provide a dependable and enduring foundation 
for records that are worth keeping — the financial, legal and 
commercial records, reports, forms, documents and correspond- 
ence without which your business could not function effectively. 


Simply adopt this sound and sensible precaution. Whenever 
you consider any record worth keeping see that it’s kept on paper 
that has proved its ability to resist time and hard handling — 
paper made specifically for record keeping — WESTON paper. 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY, Dalton, Massachusetts 


The point’s the pro- 
ducing end of a pencil. 
Bonding the lead to the 
wood (Pressure-Proofing) 
makes Venus VELVET 
points strong. 

They’re smooth, 

too. Try them... 

you'll specify them! 


Venus VELVETS 
5 are better pencils 
. + + but only 5¢. 


VENUS 
VELVET 


PENCILS 


Amanican Leap Pesci Company, Hosoxen, New Junszy 
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and skilled repair work before they can 
be salable. In such cases, it wants to 
avoid spoiling the market for the man- 
ufacturer, and it also wants to turn the 
goods over to someone with the facili- 
ties for handling and selling them. 

The Dept. of Justice regards the idea 

eae? and probably will block any 
widespread use of it. The Antitrust Di- 
vision has advised RFC that it sees no 
violation of the law in the agency agree- 
ment itself but that activities of the 
manufacturers might or might not run 
afoul of the Sherman act. 
e Metals—A central inventory of all 
surplus metals is maintained for RFC 
by the Murray Cooke Corp., a private 
contractor in New York. Regional offices 
of the RFC handle sales of everything 
except primary metals, clearing their 
requests through the central inven- 
tory. The Washington office handles 
primary metals itself. 

Small machine shops and other small 
metal users probably won’t find it prac- 
tical to do much buying from RFC. 
They won’t get the warranties and 
special services that wholesalers cus- 
tomarily give them. Most of RFC’s sales 
will be to the big users who can buy 
in mill lots and arrange shipment and 
handling themselves. 

e Aluminum Scrap—Sale of contract 
termination inventories threatened to 
knock the bottom out of the market 
last autumn. To protect the established 
— structure, Clayton’s SWPA estab- 
ished a schedule of minimum prices 
for various classes of aluminum scrap 
and ordered the Army and Navy not 
to approve sales below these minimums. 
Surpluses that could not be sold were 
turned over to RFC. From October to 
January, RFC held aluminum scrap 
off the market while prices firmed up. 
Similar tactics probably will be used in 
any case where heavy sales threaten to 
break the market. 

e Aircraft Materials—By a_ three-way 
agreement among RFC, the Army Air 
Forces, and the Navy Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, excess stocks of aircraft mate, 
rials are not declared surplus but are 
funneled through a special redistribu- 
tion system. Contractors seport their ex- 
cesses to the government aircraft sched- 
uling center at Wright Field. Anything 
that Wright Field doesn’t want is listed 
in a special inventory maintained by 
the Murray Cooke Corp. From there it 
is fed out to some 118 agents who re- 
distribute it to aircraft manufacturers. 

In dealing with RFC, remember that, 
for the present, all critical materials are 
subject to the regular war production 
controls. In most cases the applicable 
regulation is WPB’s Priorities Regula. 
tion 13, which governs sale of excess 
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and idle stocks. Unless , 
matically under PR-13, 
to get WPB’s approval fo 
on the regular Form 33? 


5. PLANTS AND TOOLS 


The Reconstruction Fi) ince Co 
the designated disposal ag: icy fo, 
ernment-owned plants, tiachine I} 
and other capital goods. If you wags 


buy a plant, the first thing to do jg 
in touch with your regional RFC off 
The final deal will have to clear thy 
Washington, but you can save time 


Where RFC Does Business 


The Reconstruction Finang 
Corp. will sell capital and pro- 


ducer goods and conduct negotia. 
tions for sale of surplus war plants 
through its 23 regional disposing 
offices: 


Atlanta 3, Ga., Heale\ Bldg. 

Boston 9, Mass., 10 Post Office 
Sq. 
Charlotte 1, N. C., Wilson 
Bldg., 109 W. 3rd St. 

Chicago 4, IIl., 208 S. LaSalle 
St. 

Cleveland 1, Ohio, Federal Re. 
serve Bank Bldg. 

Dallas 1, Tex., Cotton Ey 
change Bldg. 

Denver 2; Colo., Boston Bldg. 

Detroit 26, Mich., 607 Shelby 
St. : 

Houston 2, Tex., Rusk Bldg, 
723 Main St. 

Kansas City 6, Mo., Federal Re- 
serve Bank Bldg. 

Los Angeles 14, Calif., Pacific 
Mutual Bldg. 

Minneapolis 1, Minn., Me 
Knight Bldg. 

New Orleans 12, La., Rich 
ards Bldg., 837 Gravier St 

New York 5, N. Y., 70 Pine St 

Omaha 2, Neb., Woodmen of 
the World Bldg. 

Philadelphia 2, Pa., 1528 Wal 
nut St. 

Portland 5, Ore., Pittock Block. 

Richmond 19, Va., Richmond 
Trust Bldg., 7th & Main St. 

St. Louis 2, Mo., Victoria Bldg, 
407 North 8th St. 

Salt Lake City 1, Utah, Dooly 
Bldg. 

San Antonio 5, Tex., Alamo 
National Bldg. 

San Francisco 4, Calif., 20 
Bush St. 

Seattle 1, Wash., Dexter-Hor 
ton Bldg. 
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Wi the manufacture of a line of 
Pure Oxide Refractories, Norton Com- 
pany is opening new fields for high 
temperature research. Refractories made 
from unbonded oxides (of aluminum, 
beryllium, thorium, magnesium and zir- 
conium) can be used at temperatures up 
to 2800° C. For more than 25 years, 
Norton has been pioneering in the devel- 
opment of high temperature refractories: 
bricks, grain, cements, special shapes; 
tubes, cores and muffles; laboratory ware. 


Pure Oxide Refractories will advance re- 
search and development of high melting 
metals and alloys for industrial progress. 


NORTON COMPANY 


Worcester 6, Massachusetts 
Behr-Manning, Troy, N. Y. is a Norton Division 


FACT OR FICTION ? A QUICK Quiz ON 


QO0ESTRUCTION-BY- 
ELECTRICITY \S RAPIDLY 
BECOMING A MULTI-MILLION 
DOLLAR INDUSTRY IN THE 


DYNAMIC CITY OF TACOMA, 


WASHINGTON. 
FACT OR FICTION ? 


TACOMA, FACT OR FICTI 


OQDAFFOOIL-KHLLERS 
ON FARMS NEAR TACOMA 
DESTROY ACRES OF GORGEOUS 
BLOOMS EACH YEAR, TO MAKE 
YOUR GARDEN PRETTIER. 

FACT OR FICTION ? 


ES ARE MADE 
iN 
FROM FLOUR PRODUCED 7, 


- omtuaat MAGIC 


CHECK YOUR ANSWERS HERE: 


1. Fact. By using electric power to break 
down raw materials, Tacoma is now making 
aluminum .. . adhesives . . . acids . . . in- 
secticides . . . fertilizers . . . dozens of basic 
products for war and peace. Cheap and 
abundant electric power, plus nearby mines 
and forests, plus an excellent deep-sea port 
and fine rail transportation give Tacoma’s 
electro-chemical industries unbounded op- 
portunity in the world of tomorrow. 


2. Fact. But it’s wood flour... a strange and 
versatile new product, fine as talc, ground 
from selected trees 100-150 years old, and 
used also to make plastics, roofing and lino- 
leum. Thousands of cars of logs and lum- 
ber products hauled by Northern Pacific 
have helped maintain Tacoma as the 
“Forest Products Capital of America”. 


3. Fact. In the Puyallup Valley, near Ta- 
coma, growers produce one-third of all 
U. S. daffedil bulbs, The blooms must be 
— to develop large and healthy bulbs. 

ut in peacetime, Northern Pacific will 
again bring tourists to see these flowers in 
the spectacular Daffodil Festival. Tacoma 
is also the principal gateway to Mt. Rainier 
National Park—one of the great scenic 
wonders of the world. 


4. Fiction. Actually, the Fort’s 96,009-acre 
area could accommodate an 8,640-hole golf 
course ... but Tacomans are proud that 
the Army will maintain Fort Lewis as a 
permanent post. America’s second largest 
military installation, Fort Lewis itself is as 
lar ¢ as many important towns along the 
ain Street of The Northwest”. 


NORTHERN: iy ‘PACIFIC 
Meu Steet of the Moitewest 
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traveling expense, if y: 

nearest regional officc 

e The “Briefalog”—Un 

have your eye on a 

RFC will start you off \ 

“Briefalog,”’ which lists 

ties that it expects t 

later, and gives thumbn 

of them. Up to late in \ 

alog listed only 94 of 

plant sites owned by th 1) 

but others were to be add the Ay 

made up its mind whicl 

sell and which it would k 
RFC also is getting out t of f 


page brochures giving detail 
information on each p On 


basis of this, a prospecti 

be able to decide fairly 

are worth looking ov er. 

e Some Difhiculties—Don' urpr 


if you run into difficulties at this poj 
Disposal policies for surplus plants ; 
still hazy, and in many 1 ts, Ri 
does not have a free hand (BW-$ 
30°44,p17). In the first p it ¢ 


sell anything over $5,001 
seven classes named in thx v—ahn 
num, magnesium,  synthet 
chemicals, aviation gasolit 

steel, pipelines—until Cong has a 
proved its plans. 

In the second place, th Lior 
its plants and plant sites (about $4.50) 
000,000 out of $6,055,000.0 are su 
ject to purchase options held by t 
present operators. Notable except 
are aluminum, magnesium, ai 
thetic rubber faciljties. Some of 4 
War Dept. plants, also are subject 
options, but the Justice Dept. i 
ing these over suspiciously and 1 
step in if the holders try to exer 
them. 

e Option Objections—RFC thinks t 
comparatively few of its options will | 
taken up, not because there is anyt 
wrong with them legally but simp 
because they are no bargain fro 
buyer’s view point. The standard opto 
gives the operator the right to bw 
any time up to 90 days after the plat 
is no longer needed for war work. 
option price is either original cont, | e 
depreciation (5% a year on building 
12% on machinery, 25% on porta i 
tools), or cost less rentals paid, whid 
ever is greater. Since most plants we 
built under wartime conditions wi 


substitute materials and overtime wage 


original cost usually runs higher th 
replacement cost. Consequently, m 
operators won’t consider the opti 
price a good buy. 

Nevertheless, an option isn’t just 
much waste paper. For 90 day vs aft 


the purchase period runs out, the ope 


ator still has the right to haat the be 
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ygpORT TO EXECUTIVES 


a } 
atside bid for the plant. That gives 
him the inside track. 
4 Inspect— Discreetly—If somebody else 
holds the option on the plant you want, 
you probably won't be able to clinch 
ihe sale until some time after the prop- 
ety has been declared surplus, unless 
he buyer waives his option, but you 
ap start talking things over with RFC 
now. If military security rules permit, 
vou can even make an inspection. Be 
qreful about this, though. The Army 
doesn't like inspections—thinks it de- 
moralizes the workers. Whenever you 
through a plant clear with the Army 
frst, and do your talking in the office, 
not in the plant. 

If you hold the option yourself, or 
# you want a plant that isn’t optioned, 
you can get down to business right away. 
RFC will sell, with the Army’s permis- 
ion, even before the plant is declared 


the B, 
ants 4 
Var De 

the An 

Wanted 
IT Stand 
Ct of fg 

detail 

On 4 


Duver y 


Kly whi 


= POE surplus, but the buyer has to agree to 
Hy keep on producing military goods as 
B\ ~ Me long as needed (BW —Oct.21'44,p26). 


¢Forgetting the Option—Say you are 
now operating an RFC plant making 
something like gun carriages. You have 
an option, but you think the option 
price is too high because rush construc- 
tion inflated the original cost of the 
plant about 50% over the probable 
postwar reproduction cost. In this case 
forget about your option and tell RFC 
you want to buy at a negotiated price. 
To start the bargaining, figure out 
what you can pay for the plant and 
make a definite offer. Don’t wait for 
RFC to name you a price. Except in 
unusual cases, it will wait for the buyer 
to make the first move. 
Price Guides—The price you finally 
pay will depend largely on ioe much 
competition you encounter and on how 
good a bargainer you are. RFC naturally 
intends to sell on the best terms it can 
get, but it won’t hold out for full recov- 
ery of the original cost. It is prepared to 
use replacement cost less depreciation 
at regular accounting rates as a starting 
point. It will make allowances for the 
costs of conversion to suit the buyer's 
needs, and it will deduct for special fea- 
tures—extra-high ceilings, for instance 
ildinggam —that the buyer can’t use. 
vortabl Before closing the deal, RFC will test 
whic the market by advertising that purchase 
's wo negotiations are under way and inviting 
5 wif other potential buyers to make offers. 
At this point, you will have to waive 
your option and other purchase rights. 
If someone else offers more than you, 
he gets the plant; otherwise RFC will 
close the deal with you either at the 
price you have negotiated or at the new 
price established after advertising. 
* Credit Negotiations—At the same time 
that vou thresh out the price question 
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THE BIG QUESTION? 


The conclusion of the struggle in Europe brings industry 
face to face with many problems. Conversion cannot be 
accomplished overnight. We cannot wait until the collapse 
of Japan. 

Both Uncle Sam and industry will need a carefully worked 
out plan whereby the transition from war to peace can be 
made in an orderly manner with a minimum of dislocation 
and a maximun of employment. 

What’s to be done with Government-owned plants that 
are adaptable to peacetime production, is a matter of vital 
concern for many industries. 

Many industrialists must now determine just what their 
interest might be in Government-owned machine tools, 
cutting tools and other equipment which may be available. 
Surplus Goods present another tremendous problem. They 
must be made available on a basis that is fair to the tax- 
payers, and avoids speculation, profiteering or glutting 
the market. 

In addition, each industry must plan for its allocation 
of raw materials for peacetime production as military re- 
quirements slacken. Conversion involves a multitude of 
plans. Some of them may call for outside help such as our 
organization is prepared to give on any management en- 
gineering problem. 

Both industry and Uncle Sam must ép more than scratch 
their heads. 


THE TRUNDLE ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Brings to Industry and Business 
2 6 Years OF CONSULTING MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING EXPERIENCE 


GENERAL OFFICES « CLEVELAND + BULKLEY BUILDING 


CHICAGO NEW YORK _ 
City National Bank Bidg., 208 S. La Salle St. Graybar Bidg., 420 Lexington Ave. 


PLAIN TALK ABOUT PLASTICS 


So you want a 


GEBAIR 
Plastic? 


Clear-as-crystal plastic! . . . it has cap- 
tured the interest of thousands who 
are producing or planning almost 
everything from airplanes to costume 
jewelry, packages to plumbing. 

But what plastic to use? Everyone 
knows today that there is no one 
plastic. But many people don’t realize 
that there’s no one CLEAR plastic. 


For example, Monsanto produces 
almost a half dozen different trans- 
parent plastics: LUSTRON (Polysty- 
rene); FIBESTOS (Cellulose Acetate); 
NITRON (Cellulose Nitrate); VINYL 
BUTYRAL; STYRAMIC HT (Poly- 
dichlorostyrene). 


CELLULOSE ACETATE | 
i 


METHYL METHACRYLATE 


| 


10¢ WORTH “IN THE CLEAR” 


Each of these plastics has different 
properties ... tensile strength, impact 
strength, weight, resistance to wear, 
weather, heat, etc....and different 
costs. 

It happens that Lustron, which 
meets most service requirements, is 
least expensive, too. But if high tem- 
peratures are to be encountered, as in 
electronic insulation, Styramic HT the 
most expensive will be required. And 
if flexibility is demanded, as in inter- 
layers for safety glass, Vinyl Butyral 
is indicated. 

If you are searching for a clear 
plastic you will do well to consult 
Monsanto, where you will find expert, 
unbiased counsel based on experience 
with almost all types of plastics and 
clear plastics. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Plastics Division, Springfield 2, Mass. 


MONSANTO 
PLASTICS 


SERVING INOUSIAT... WHICH SERVES Manning 


IRON OnE DEPOSITS i, 
FERRO- MANGANESE PLANT 


y 
a) 


Rect woes, TESRESSEE 
cm 


Comprehensive brochures prepared by the Defense Plant Corp. fully ¢ 
scribe the DPC plants—scattered from coast to coast—that are to be sol 


you can arrange credit terms: for the sale. 
Figure out what you will need and then 
make RFC a proposition. It will look 
over your suggestion, and the negotia- 
tions will start from there. 

In general, you will find RFC con- 
siderably more liberal with its terms 
than private credit sources. It has the 
plant for security. Its main idea will be to 
make the terms easy enough to en- 
courage the buyer but not so easy that 
they will hurt his. competitors. The 
terms will be tailored to each case in- 
dividualiy. Down payments will vary but 
can go as low as 10%. The average will 
be p acs to 20% or 30%. 

If an optien holder intends to exer- 
cise his rights after the war, he can 
get a solid commitment from RFC now 
covering the credit terms it will give 
him. This puts him in a position to 
wind up the whole tratisaction in a 


hurry when he decides to take over the 


lant. 
e Watch Justice Dept.—One thing to 
watch as the plant disposal program 
develops is the attitude of the Dept. 
of Justice. Under the Surplus Property 
Act, the Attorney General is supposed 
to give an advance opinion on any sale 
of property costing over $1,000,000. 
ibem may close the door on many pro- 

ctive buyers, or make the terms of 
the sale more restrictive than they like. 
RFC is trying to get its signals set with 
the Justice Dept., but so far it hasn't 
succeeded in making all the machinery 
run smoothly. In cases where the sale 
is made before declaration of surplus, 
the Antitrust Division has, so far, taken 


70 


the position that the sale is not bei 
made under the Surplus Property 4 
and has refused to state an opinion 
This point probably will be strais oh 
ened out eventually, but othic: diffic 
ties may arise. As a ‘buyer, you will wa 
to watch for them. If you run inf \ 
trouble, consult with RIC and wit 4 
your own lawyers. cy 
e Plants to Lease—In some cases, RFC 
probably will want te lease plants rath 
than sell. It will have to do this wit 
most of the plants ini the seven 
gories named in the law unless the y 
lasts long enough to get a sales poli 
approved by Congress before they bye Ti 
come surplus. Leasing also provides 
stopgap in cases where RFC can't g 
the minimum sale price it wants 
where there is no way of estimating th 
value of the plant to postwar operatos 
If a buyer doesn’t have the money t 
make a down payment, RFC will leas 
to him for a few years rather than x 
outright. The Justice Dept. strongh 
favors leasing as a means of measurin 
a plant’s value and avoiding hasty sale any c 
RFC’s ideas of a fair rental for pottiie con 
war use are flexible, but it will shoe quire 
for about an 8% return on estimate Drging 
replacement cost. If the operator docst Hove, | 
want to use the whole plant, he will 4 the s 
able to make a deal whereby the govinal ig 
ernment will keep part of it, pet rhap pstly 
to store movable surpluses, and wi ny d 
give him an offset against his rent 
¢ Multiple-Tenancy—The trouble ‘Repub! 
leases is that they postpone the dive be 
posal problem instead of solving i gains’ 
There is always the danger that, 4 
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That may seem fantastic—but it’s 
os) e. The strain imposed upon the 
ub of a 16%-foot, 3-blade propeller 
'' SOliby centrifugal pull is 582,000 pounds. 
ts ihe hub weighs 77.6 pounds. Thus 
"8 “G@iiach pound of steel in it must hold 
500 pounds of pull. 


at's one reason for using Republic 
an selflectric Furnace Steel for hubs as well 
for hollow propeller blades. But 
ere’s another very important reason. 


any costly man- and machine-hours 
¢ consumed by the 37 operations 
quired to machine a 381-pound 
brging down to the hub shown 
bove. Suppose a small imperfection 
b the steel should cause rejection at 
nal inspection. All that time and 
ostly work would be wasted — and 
any dollars lost. 


epublic Electric Furnace Steels are 
| OBe best insurance you can buy 
§ “Bgainst such losses. These outstand- 


Where one pound of steel holds 


ing steels are as CLEAN and SOUND 
as steel can be made. 

They are consistently UNIFORM in 
performance and workability — be- 
cause they are “targeted” to hit prod- 
uct and processing specifications on 
the nose every.time. This cam be 
achieved only in electric furnace 
melting. 

If you employ mass production 
methods of manufacture, Republic 
Electric Furnace Steels can help you 
obtain maximum results — because 


" ». : f 500 Fines Wi weight 


they are free from variables which up- 
set established fabricating practices. 
And, too, these fine steels may be just 
what you will need to increase the sal- 
ability of your products. Right NOW 
is the time to find out. And Republic 
—world leader in electric furnace 
steels —is ready to work with you. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
Alloy Steel Division « Massillon, Ohio 


GENERAL OFFICES @ CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department {Chrysler Building, New York 17,N.Y 


MAZDA LAMPS FOR SEE-ABILIT 


ETTER SEE-ABILITY FOR 


THE EYES THAT WILL BUY 


Good lighting answers the questions “How does it look? 
How does it fit?” For good lighting is your extra 

salesman that—silently but effectively—points up color and 
pattern and quality. And when you have Westinghouse Lamps 
for your lighting you have that better See-ability that makes the sale and keeps it sold. 
Westinghouse Lamps are designed for better seeing because they are precision-engineered. 
Westinghouse Lamps move merchandise because they make it sales-inviting. 
Westinghouse Lamps are efficient because they have the ‘win qualities 

* of long life and dependability in every lighting application. 

Why not have that better See-ability today? Ask your Westinghouse dealer for the bright, 
long-lasting lamps that mean more profit through better seeing. 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Lamp Division. Bloomfield, N. J. 


THE “SLIMLINES” ARE HERE! 


Right now leading fixture manufacturers Highly adaptable for decorative pur- 


have the first samples of the new Westing- 

house Slimline Fluorescent Lamps. They 

are 42” and 64” long with a diameter of 

only 34’. The longer lengths of 72” and 

y 96” with a diameter of 1” will be avail- 
able as soon as conditions permit. 

These lamps were developed in order 

to provide safe and efficient long, tubu- 

A lar-shaped lamps designed to operate 

4 over a wide range of brightness for 

4 installation where reflector space is 

limited. They are particularly suited to 

showcases and wallcases where long, 

slender lines of light are desired. 


KAS 
ct 


poses, you will soon be able to dress up 
your walls and ceilings with interesting 
patterns of cool, soft ribbons of light. 
Again . .. the outstanding leadership of 
Westinghouse points the way to new uses 
for light. 


“Nl wrse 


B ies FIGHTING pain, 

suffering, despair, 
death ... I’m restoring 
the chance to live to men 
whose heroism and sacrifice 


have earned our everlasting gratitude 
. «« These men have fallen, sick or 
wounded . . . It’s our turn to fight for 
them ... Their need is urgent... To 
help them is a privilege that fills the 


heart with pride. 


“But more of us are wanted ... All 
the miracles of medicine, surgical science, 
fine equipment, are not enough if nurs- 
ing care falls short . .. With mounting 


casualties, my fellow nurses and 
I are perilously close to being too 
few in number . . . We need help 


quickly, desperately — and every 
woman in America has a chance 


gi Wont you — 
and help 5476 ci 


to fill that need.” How all 
women can help: If you 
are untrained—take a home 
nursing or nurse’s aid 
course, If you are a senior 
cadet nurse —serve your final six months’ 
training in an Army hospital. If you are 
a registered nurse — join the Army 
Nurse Corps. For full information and 
application blank, write or visit your 
local Red Cross, or communicate with 
the Surgeon General, Washington 25, 
D. C. Your help may mean the difference 
between life and death to our wounded 
men. ACT TODAY. 


This advertisement is 
contributed to the Army 
Nurse Corps recruiting 
program by Hardware 


Mutuals, 


FEDERATED HARDWARE MUTUALS 
Hardware Dealers Mutual Pire Inswrance Company, Home Office, Stevens Poms, Wisconsin 
Mutual implement and Hardware lnsmrance Company, Home Offue, Owatouna, Mrnnescta 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Home Office, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
LICENSED IN EVERY STATE 


Hardware Mutuals 


Stevens Point, Wis. * Owatonna, Minn. * Offices Coast to Coast 
Compensation, Automobile and other lines of non-assessable 
Casualty and Fire Insurance 


REPORT TC 


period of economic slum 
leaseholders would get 
and leave the governm 
choice of closing down 
operating them itself. To 
the number of outright 
pared with the number of 
an index of the success of 
posal program. 

Both RFC and Smalk 
Corp. are studying the ix 
or leasing large plants for u 
ple-tenancy basis. The the: 
number of small business 
up economically under th 
although no one of them « 
the floor space. This idea ha 
with varying success in pri 
—Bush Terminal in New \ 
the outstanding example. FE) 
on its possibilities, but mo 
think that comparatively { 
government-owned plants wi 
able. If you are interested, t 
on your local chamber of 
e Buying Machine Tolls—M 
sales will be governed by th« 


ciples as plant disposal, but ¢! 


dure will be much simple: 


tools in government-owned p 


covered by the operator’s 
purchase. These options are 
an all-of-nothing basis; if th 


buys the plant, he automaticall 


for and gets the tools. Unless 
are an integral part of the pl 


has no objection to selling th 
rately from the buildings. If an operat 


is negotiating for purchase, 
he can include the tools in 
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or not as he chooses. In some cax The 
where the contractor wants to take oll Guide 
government-owned tools already in hilo)” 
plant he will be able to buy direct fr f Bus 
the owning agency, under rules pe-fBpanage 
scribed by the Surplus Property Bo al anc 
instead of waiting for the equipment tion on 
be declared surplus. be f 

The same thing goes for most of the unjys 
government-owned tools in privattiott py 
plants. The operator usually has an ng, tet 
tion to buy them, but it covers thing oa) 
whole lot. If he wants to take moort: 
and turn back the rest, he has to wa a me 
his option and negotiate like any otha fi ger< 
buyer. Afte 
e Tool Price Formula—Except for « issue 
tion deals, RFC sells standard genet arts O 
purpose tools according to a price [ nade 
mula established by Clayton’s SWPA Bip opies 
This uses original cost as a base biti yecut 
allows an immediate markdown of || eaders 
if the tools are in the buyer’s plant, !5 th j 
if they are not. This is to take OCP Cuig, 
wartime cost inflation. In addition, th? Hy the 
formula allows a depreciation of 24°¢ *MiMeprint 
month for the first six months, | % fc 
the next four months, 0.8% t! 

NESS 
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ont TO EXECUTIVES 


ie) 
+) a buyer who does not have 


, in his plant will range from 85% 
4) 45.2% when they are 36 months 


%. On this basis, the price of 


\ 


or more. es . 
FC is working on a similar formula 


<pecial-purpose tools but is running 
trouble with it. As a general prin- 
it wants to establish a_ price 
t equal to replacement cost deflated 
ecial features Or Conversion costs. 
recent sale of a nonstandard boring 
for instance, it took the catalog 
» and reduced it by the cost of 
dardizing the mill. 
‘ery old tools (over ten years) and 
ly specialized items are being sold 
ompetitive bid or negotiation. For- 
p pricing won’t work in these cases. 
ered Payments—Buyers of ma- 
e tools can use a deferred-payment 
wn if they wish, the terms depending 
their credit standing and on the 
bility and marketability of the 
pment. RFC’s most liberal terms 
15% down payment, +% interest, 
years to pay, limited to $100,000. 
scr credits can be arranged with the 
moval of the central office. 
a buyer knows just what tools he 
ts, he can file a list with the local 
eof the RFC now, and the disposal 
als will watch for the tools as they 
me available. If they find a batch 
think he will want, they will freeze 
ra short period while he makes an 
ection. 


PART II-JUNE 2 


The second part of this 
Guidebook to Surplus Dis- 
posal,” coming in the June 2 issue 
pf Business Week, will provide 
anagement with similar practi- 
al and comprehensive pled 
ion on the policies and practices 
0 be followed in the disposal of 
urplus consumer goods, food, air- 
raft, maritime supplies, war hous- 
ng, termimation inventories, scrap 
ad salvage. It will also carry an 
mportant and revealing section 
bn war surplus pricing and bargain 
piters. 

After publication of the June 

issue of Business Week, both 
parts of the “Guidebook” will be 
lade up into a single reprint. 
opies of the complete Report to 
xecutives will be available to 
aders under arrangements set 
orth in detail at the end of the 
Guidebook” ” sections appearing 
nthe June 2 issue. Please hold 
punt orders until then. 
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AND TOMORROW’S 
HIGHWAYS ARE YOURS 


When Bill’s back, instead of taking they'll be making bridge- 
heads over rivers as part of the greatest era of building America 
has ever known. 

All over the nation bulldozers, tractors, excavators, pavers 
and many another construction machine will shove, dig and 
smooth the earth, making way for new roads and structures. 

Then, as in such equipment in the past, friction will be mini- 
mized, shafts kept in line, wheels, gears and axles turning with 
Hyatt Roller Bearings. 

Not only in the construction field but throughout all industry, 
agriculture, in automotive and railroad equipment and in the 
machines of war, millions of rollers roll in the Hyatt Roller 
Bearings built into the equipment to do the job. Hyatt Bearings 
Division, General Motors Corporation, Harrison, New Jersey. 


Buy More War Conds aud Keep Them 


Outwardly sound ... but is it? 
That’s the boiler inspector’s prob- 
lem ... his job to ferret out the 
hidden flaws which may cause 
catastrophe. No wonder that, here, 
the accent is on experience! 

The same principle prevails in 
the manufacture of the vital con- 
necting links between driving and 
driven units of powered equipment 
and machinery. Here, too, the 
accent is on experience. 

That’s why many leading man- 
ufacturers standardize on Twin 


Disc Clutches and Hydraulic 


ee | 


Twila bisc 


LUTCHES AND/‘HYOR 


ON EXPERIENCE 


Drives ... place their reliance in 
the experience gained by Twin 
Disc in more than 26 years of 
manufacturing precision-built 
power links for all industry. 

If you have a problem of power 
transmission or control, why not 
draw on the experience of Twin 
Disc engineers? Their recommen- 
dations—“friction or hydraulic”— 
will be unbiased . .. given without 
obligation. Write the Twin 
Disc CLutcH Company, Racine, 
Wisconsin (Hydraulic Division, 
Rockford, Illinois). 


SPECIALISTS IN INDUSTRIAL CLUTCHES SINCE 1918 


WAR BUSINESS 


CHECKLIST 


A digest of new fed 
regulations affectin3 pricier b=: 


price control, and transport, 


Revocations and Relaxatig, 


The flood of relaxatior Wart 
tion Orders following \ . 
Among the orders revok« = le 
last week are the followi: der L-> 

Controlled Materials P| riorit product 
ulation 1 and CMP Reg ? ie, ait, 
to permit stockpiling by al ee 3 
receive, in anticipation of ig 98 pla 
ing civilian production, atm 
amount of seabalal he a’ 
the first 30 days of produ wary 
priorities assistance or al Ya la 
used Hee: “2 

CMP Regulation 5, am t rz 
use of MRO ratings to bu we L 
num foil for wrapping p ( re 
nesses listed in Schedule A of ¢] or 
tion. 

PR 13, amended to allo de I 
idle, excess, or surplus stecl per atities ¢ 
per-base alloy, or aluminu Order L 
material forms, to anyon 
authorization. Order I 

Orders M-9-c, M-9-c-l, M-9-<.2 wes, 1 
M-9-¢-4, which restricted the manufaiilorder L 


delivery, and installation of 
products, revoked 

Order M-126, which prohibited the 
of iron and steel in less essential cp 
products, revoked. Controls over st 
steel, _however, are maintained under D 
tion 2, Order M-2}. 

Utilities—Order U-1, amended to pa 
utilities to construct additions to their § 
ties involving up to $25,000 worth of 
rials. 

Directions 1 and 3 to Order U-1, revol 
also U-l-a, U-l-c, U-1]-d, U-1-f, U-l+, 
U-1-i. : 

Industrial Equipment—Order L-38, wl 
covered production and delivery of i 
trial and commercial refrigerating and 
conditioning machinery and equipment, 
voked. 

Order L-42, restricting manufactur 
electric sump pumps and clectric & OCK 
drainers (Schedule X), revoked 

Order L-89, covering elevators and os “ca 
lators, revoked. icit T2 

Order L-91, controlling commercial | 


. ° t, 
dry, dry cleaning, and tailors’ pressing cag” ch 
ment, revoked. Materials will still be puragc 
trolled. bnfusi 


Order L-111, covering production a 
livery of hand trucks and other ha PP 
equipment, revoked. pts 

Order L-126, setting specifications for ep 
tain items of industrial and commercid uN 
frigeration and air-conditioning machin I 
also Schedules I, III, and VI of the orde bace 
Order L-221, covering electric motor ict, | 
generators, revoked. ctiffe 
Order L-222, governing pro 
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shing, and maintenance ma- 
rug scrubbing machines; in- 
cleaners; blowers for clean- 


gnding, 
os; portal 


uu 
on oked; materials will still be 
J t ted, ho cr. 
2 restricting production of 
ing trades machinery, revoked. 
» L-25'. covering electric motor con- 
revoOs 
; L-273. covering busways, revoked. 
er L-202, controlling production of 
{process machinery, revoked. 
, L-295. covering resistance weldirig 
alk rvoked. 


+, controlling the production 


yrder L-3 ue . 
ry of lubrication equipment, 


the deli 
Lod 

ACU rR 7 . 
yder L-322, standardizing and simplify- 
production of jacks, mechanical, hy- 
ind electrically operated, re- 


hic, aif, 


. der L-339, limiting copper and zinc in 
ting plates, revoked. 

Durable Goods—Order L-30-a; controlling 
jyction of galvanized ware, revoked. 

der L-59-b, covering metal plastering 
s and accessories, revoked. 

der L-74, restricting oil burners, re- 
der L-75, 


governing coal stekers, re- 


der L-77, covering metal windows, 


oKCG 

der L-140-a, restricting _patterns and 
tities of cutlery, revoked. 

der L-161, covering electric. fuses, re- 


(Order L-173, controlling floor and wall 
naces, revoked. 
ider L-1$2, covering the equipment used 


OCKET MODEL 


’ “cabinet” a tobacco tin, 


a tiny 
wit radio receiver is a tribute to the 
utch underground’s ingenuity—and 


burage. Taking advantage of air raid 
pufusion, workers at the Philips’ ra- 
plant in Eindhoven obtained 
for 3,000 clandestine sets to 
fp contact with the Allied world 
Spite vigorous Nazi vigilance. The 
bacco-tin set, one of the most com- 
act, has two tubes—one a selenium 
ctifier—and works off house current. 


prts 
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KAYUUN 


f 
4, (SACGO? 


FOR 
4 INCH BORE TO 


ALL TYPES OF BALL AND BOLLER BEARINGS 
120 INCH OUTS 


IDE DIAMETER 


nother \NDIN Creation 


Illustration shows a KAYDON Double Row Taper Roller Bearing 
16.000” x 24.000” x 7.375” for Heavy Duty Precision Grinder. 


HIS KAYDON Bearing was specific- 
ally designed for use on the table 
spindle of a 116" capacity double- 
head, heavy-duty precision grinder. 
The grinder is made by a well known 


KAYDON 


bearings, designed and produced to 


midwestern manufacturer 


meet the specific requirements of 
this grinder, have proven eminently 
satisfactory. 

Here, again, is proof that it pays to 
counsel, in confidence, with KAYDON 
— specialists in the production of 


all types and sizes of ball and roller 
bearings from 4” I. D. to 120” O. D. 
Don’t compromise on a bearing that 
is not designed to meet your exact- 


Contact KAYDON! 


Note, too, that KAYDON provides at- 
mospheric control in heat-treating, 


ing needs. 


as well as flame hardening, precision 
heat-treating, metallurgical labora- 
tories, microscopy and physical test- 
ing. Capacity for general production 
is increasing. Now is the time to 


plan ahead — with KAYDON! 


KAYDON Types of Standard or Special Bearings: 


wi KAYOON.. 


wwe eeoRN 


Spherical Roller ¢ Taper Roller 
Ball Radial a Ball Thrust 
Roller Radial ¢ Roller Thrust 


ENGINEERING CORP. 


MICHIGAN 


> BREAK . 
IN FLASHING? tC WALLS CRACKING! 


. 


4 __ BREAKIN ROOFING FELTS? 


Carey Roof Inspection Service 
tells you much without cost. For 


-s example: 
— The condition of your roof. 
What, if any, maintenance or re- 
18 | 5 pair is needed, and the cost. 
Estimated remaining service life of 
50 YEAR RECORD of depend- the roof. F 


ability for Carey roofs on all 
types of buildings—in all 
climates. 


How to prolong its life most eco- 
nomically. 


Recommended type of bonded roof 


. and much other basic and valu- 
able roofing information gained from 
over 50 years of fended built-up 
roofing experience. Utilize this ex- 
perience. For Carey Roof Inspection 
Service consult your nearest Carey 
Branch or write— 


OUTLIVING THE BOND— custom- 
ory performance for Carey 
Bonded Roofs—sharply cuts 
the cost of overhead pro- 
tection. 


THE PHILIP CAREY MANUFACTURING CO, 
LOCKLAND, CINCINNATI 15, OHIO 7 


Coreyduct * Industria! Insulations . Rock Wool Insulction . Asbestos Shingles and Siding : Asphalt Shingles and Roo 
Built-up Roofing . Roof Coatings and Cements . Weoterproofing Materiols . 
Expansion Joint « Asbestos Wallboord and Sheathing + Corrugated Asbestos Roofing and Siding 


to meet specific service conditions. 


FLASHING PULLING AWAY? 


ing-drive 
Red. Ma 
benever t 


(Order L. 
n pictur 
terials 1 


reast 


We'll give your roof a “physical’- 707 #co/F™ 


" me-h 
tteries 


the fir 

bts that 

| be av: 

bo aids, fi 

, the es 

"94.0 

ted to 

NATIONWIDE ORGANIZAT!ONOf ghter 
Carey-Approved Roofing Con- lo in 
tractors and Service Repre- d } 
sentatives — assures proper uses at 
specifications and application. WY pos 
cred 

ir ord 

rip for 

barter 

aSCS fr 

¢ year 

t quart 

ses. I 

, Ms 

THE RIGHT ROOF is easy to 1, or 
select with the Carey Master ed ar 
Built-up Roofing Specification nrectn 
Book. Copy on request. Conta 
runs, | 

XC$ alr 

1N CANADA: THE PHILIP CAREY irs ony 
OFFICE AND FACTORY: LENNOXV! ’. 8 © now 
Dr man 

Wwemn 

Asphoit Tile Flooring . Pipeline SINE 


Miami-Corey Bathroom Cabinets and Acces 


cial cooking operations, revoked. 
-L-187. controlling cast-iron boilers, 


L-190, governing production of 

balances and weights, revoked. 

jpment—Order L-54-a, restrict- 

jon of typewriters, revoked. 

~ L-54-c, controlling all types of 

sand nonelectric office machines ex- 

siters, revoked. 

seous—Order L-21, which halted 

4ion of coin- or token-operated auto- 

phonographs and amusement and 

‘ag machines, revoked. 

ier L-27. prohibiting most coin- and 

operated «merchandise vending ma- 
revoked. , 

Peder L-37-a, controlling production and 

‘¢ of musical instruments and accesso- 
revoked. Use of materials is still re- 


f 


ed. 
Peder L-93, prohibiting manufacture of 
ian golf clubs, revoked. 

Mrder L-205, controlling production of 
s¢ trailers and expansible mobile houses, 


okcd. 
Prder _L-267, controlling production of 
ptographic equipment and accessories, re- 


der L-275, restricting production of 
ing-driven and electric alarm clocks, re- 
ied. Manufacturers may increase output 
enever their military contracts have been 


(Order L-325, governing production of mo- 
n picture projection equipment, revoked. 
terials remain subject to controls. 


’ / reased Civilian Supply 


ad Civilians may look for.more than two 
| one-half times as many cells for dry 
tteries in the current quarter as were made 
the first quarter of the year. WPB tre- 
bts that in 30 to 60 days dry cell batteries 
f | be available in large quantities for hear- 

pg aids, farm and portable radios, flashlights. 
3 the estimated second-quarter production 
a 794,000,000 cells, 261,000,000. are ex- 
cted to go to civilians. 


of fighter Restrictions 


af lo alge fair distribution of carbon 
™ cl sheet and strip among steel ware- 
er 


buses and at the same time take care of 
yn, wy post-V-E Day war demands, WPB has 
dered that steel warehouses must limit 
cir orders for hot rolled carbon sheet and 
mp for any quarter, beginning with third- 
urter deliveries, to. 25% of their pur- 
pases from mill scheduled rollings during 
« year 1944. Cold rolled strip purchases 
t quarter are limited to 30% of [944 pur- 
bases. If they prefer, however, warehouses 
W, instead 4 using the percentage for- 
‘0 ula, order up to 60 tons of combined hot 
ir lied and cold rolled strip in any quarter. 
n hrection 1, Order M-21.) 


Containers—With fiber containers and 
ims, stecl drums and .pails, and wooden 
xcs and kegs on tht National Production 
‘gency List, manufacturers of these items 
* now entitled to higher urgency ratings 
bh’ manpower when delivering on high-rated 
Wernment orders. 
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PRECISION INSPECTION 
MANUFACTURING 


<< VISUAL GAGE, available in six 
amplifications, for checking external 
dimensions both in process and final 
inspection. Angularity of surfaces, 
angularity between a surface and a 
bore, surface run-out, pitch diam- 
eter of screw threads, internal di- 
mensions, and other critical condi- 
tions con be checked with the use 
of standard and special accessories. 


SHEFFIELD MULTICHEKS inspect from 2 

to 20 and more dimensions (both upper 

and lower limit) simultaneously in one 

operation. Savings in time, floor space, 

inspection and production costs normal- 

ly offset the cost of a Multichek in from 
6 to 12 weeks. 


<< THE PRECISIONAIRE is a flow-type 
cir gage for measuring internal and 
external -dimensions, bell mouth, out- 
of-round and average diameters of 
through, blind and step holes. It checks 
both GO and NOT GO limits in one pass 
very much faster and with 10 to 40 
times less gage wear than can be done 
with fixed size gages. The human ele- 
ment of error does not enter. 


THE SHEFFIELD IN- 
TERNAL ~- EXTERNAL 
MEASURING IN- 
STRUMENT with 
Electrigage. oo 


4 TYPE C AIRSNAP for checking ex- 
ternal dimensions. 


Multi-ribbed wheel, crusher 
roll and work part. 


THE SHEFFIELD MICRO-FORM GRINDER 

grinds any flat .or circular form tool, This is the. SHEFFIELD PRECISION 
profile work or wheel crusher rolls to THREAD AND FORM GRINDER using the 
an accuracy of .0003” directly from a amazing crusher roll method of dressing 
50 to 1 layout drawing—no template a multi-ribbed wheel for the production 
required. It saves up to 75% in ma- of threads or forms by either plunge or 
chine time over conventional methods, traverse grinding. Can also be used as 

especially on carbides. @ conventional single point grinder. 


wai 


THE SHEFFIELD COR 


ail 


PORATION 


14 A 


...for lower cost 
product identification 


If your post war product requires identification, trade 
marking, lubrication instructions, patent or operating data 
... investigate Meyercord Decalcomania name plates. They're 
easily, quickly applied at production line speed.../o any 
commercial surface...in any size, colors or design. No screws, 
rivets or bolts required. Easy to use, lasting adhesives do 
the job. Meyercord Decals can be made resistant to water, 
oil, acid, dirt, fumes, temperature extremes . . . even vibra- 


tion and abrasion. Address inquiries to Dept. 2-5. 


FREE DESIGNING SERVICE 
Manufacturers and designers are in- 

vited to avail themselves of Meyercord’s 
free designing and technical consuliation 
service on postwar identification problems. 


THE MEYERCORD co. 


World's Lorgest Decalcomania Manufacturers 
a 
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: pov 
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Tiedem 

Flirting Fishers fR«*: 
na vn autor 

Famed brothe::’ bid § one 


; If he « 
by Hudson presiden: but delves are 
may come up again — 0 

mndustry, 


will out. 


As expected, none of t 


management or control of af oe : 
tor Car Co. recently run pa'sons 
nent (BW —Apr.21°45,p neg 
at the company’s annual oto 
week. But there were son me a 
the meeting which foresh went 
sible major future develo) - _ 
trance into the company a He ais 
holder of the famed Fi b a 
who last summer withdr “+ oom 
eral Motors Corp. (BW —A pisners 
p6+). : en 
e Bid From Fishers—Man St E “7 F 
ers had recently suspecte: F ie 
thing of the kind might b« ewes 
and by last week rumor-in wn . 
lation in Hudson shares fin ~“ 

to villa 


stock soaring from an Apri 


1 » 
7 looking 
to a ptice of $34, a new 


ing orn 
Nothing official, however, had 1 But 
Wall Street ears until A. E. Barit. H they ¥ 
on president, anno ‘d at this wv rt 
S te e , | th whethe 
T y > a 
meeting that the Fishers had n ction | 


offer for the 400,000-odd shares of ’ 
: e Wh: 
issued Hudson stock, which wou 


pare there ' 

them a 20% interest in the compa we) 

. Pa cermin 

a price of $22.61 a share, or the |% taken 
e . 4 

year-end book value of the stock caatae 


According to Barit, the offer wa 
received directly from the Fisher brotjj —— 
ers. Instead, it was made in their beha 
on May 12 by B. A. Tompkins, CHA 
president of New York’s Bankers lng New 
Co. After the meeting, Tompkins isu ama: 
a statement indicating that he has 

. Amal 
been representing the brothers in ti 


situation but merely acting as a friend Ame! 
personal adviser to the family of t succe 
late Roy Chapin, head of Hudson i elect 
heyday. year | 
© Barit Opposes—Barit’s announceme omnia 
of the Fisher offer set off the firewongy © 
at the meeting. Acceptance of the of Fede 
was urged by one director, Cart New 
Tiedeman, head of the Detroit reg) the | 
war production board. When Bant 000.( 
the chair, opposed the Fisher propow the 
Tiedeman walked out. ; 
Barit’s opposition, as he explainec mue 
was based on several factors. One vag neer 


the declaration that company prope stip 
are worth much more than the hgu@l mer 
at whieh they are carried on the ¢ haat 
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-» books, and that these higher values 
de the Fisher offer too low. Again 
- questioned how many real advantages 
- Fishers could bring to the company. 
Tiedeman May Return—Ticdeman’s 
Hemands fo! consideration of the Fisher 
Jer as. a means Of stimulating product 
bevelopment and public interest in Hud- 
» automobiles were so outspoken that 
+ was felt he might continue his fight, 
epite of his defeat at the mecting. 
If he does, and if five pairs of Fisher 
es are still looking to Hudson as a 
neaans of returning them to the auto 
industry, Tiedeman might be able to 
vin out. He arrived at the meeting with 
proxies for more than a fourth of Hud- 
on’s outstand‘ng 1,5°9,000 shares. Rep- 
resenting interests of his family, Tiede- 
man held 150,000 shares. He had a 


etin oxy for the 190,220 shares of a Dutch 
‘Works i westment group, Broekmans Admin- 
ay istratiekantoor, largest individual holder. 
ttl He also had other scattered proxies rep- 
ee resenting about 100,000 shares. 
brot ¢Flirtation By Fisher—Whether the 
°' (Gil rishers would still be interested in the 
48 Hudson situation after the battle at the 
n¢ stockholders’ meeting was an open ques- 
CR tion. 
= Commenting on the _ premecting 
rs mmors over the week end, the Fisher 
ot brothers described themselves as similar 
“0 WH to village boys who flirt with a good 
| “' “Zl ooking girl, but only until a better look- 
“' Pl ing one comes along. 
‘ee But they did not explain whether 
it, Ha they were still flirting with Hudson or 
> \COM whether another more interesting propo- 
4c @® sition had already aeeet 
Py ¢What About Odlum?—Surprisingly, 
‘ q there was no word at the meeting con- 
“N\- ceming the attitude that might be 
: ‘GH taken toward the Fisher overtures by 
ee financier Floyd B, Odlum’s Atlas Corp. 
WadS iid ¥ 
' brot 
‘beh 
CHARITY TO BANKING 
» Tull New president of New York’s Amal- 
| a gamated Bank, sponsored by the 
a d Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
iendmg America, is Michael M. Nisselson, 
of tM successor to Adolph Held who was 
NG elected to the post 21 years ago—a 
ne Yat after the bank was opened. As 
worm assistant to the vice-presidents of the 
ofa Federation of Jewish Charities of 
ast New York, Nisselson has supervised 
“EE the raising and distribution of $50,- 
“ 000,000 for philanthropic purposes in 
the past two decades. The bank, a 
edif™ milestone in labor history, has pio- 
- “il neered in checking accounts without 
‘\@® stipulated balances, loans to govern- 
ME ment employees, and the sending of 


funds to distressed persons abroad. 
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Last month that company revealed 
that it had purchased 50,000 shares of 
Hudson in the open market, and some 
Detroit and Wall Street quarters 
wouldn't be surprised if Atlas had pur- 
chased additional shares since then. 


Textile Merger? 


Ely & Walker’s interest in 
Pacific Mills leads to rumors of 
new textile combination as dry 
goods firm expands rapidly. 


The 77-year-old Ely & Walker Dry 
Goods Co. of St. Louis has long been 
one of the nation’s leading wholesale 
dry goods houses. Its sales, boosted by 
a deluge of war orders, soared to $92,- 
000,000 in 1944, compared with 1938's 
$28,000,000 gross. All through the war 
years Ely & Walker has been busily 
engaged in further strengthening its al- 
ready strong trade position. 

e Rapid Expansion—This aim has been 
accomplished largely through the pur- 
chase of former prominent competitors. 
Without the aid of any outside financ- 
ing operations, Ely & Walker since late 
1942 has paid out a total of $7,500,- 
000 in cash for the wholesale depart- 
ment of Chicago’s Carson, Pirie, Scott 
& Co., for 4 90% stock interest in 
Pittsburgh's Arbuthnot-Stephenson Co., 
and for the John S. Brittain Dry 
Goods Co. of St. Joseph, Mo., one of 
the Midwest’s oldest wholesale firms. 
It is now revealed, however, that 


these transactions are only one phase 
of the company’s expansion program, 
that it has been reaching out into other 
branches of the textile field by making 


‘Pacific’s board of directors. 


extensive purchases of Pacific Mills 
stock. Ely & Walker’s holdings have 
grown to 68,500 shares and now rep 
resent a 17% ownership of Pacific Mills, 
which manufactures and finishes cot 
ton, woolen, and ravon fabrics. 

© Valued at $3.300,000—Ely & Walk 
er’s present holding of Pacific Mills 
stock has a market value of almost 
$3,300,000, according to current New 
York Stock Exchange quotations. It 
is believed to have been accumulated 
over a period of time, though 5,100 
shares of the stock were acquired just 
recently. 

According to a Mar. 1, 1945, report 

to the Securities & Exchange Com- 
mission, Pacific Mills then had only 
one stockholder owning more than 10% 
of its shares. This was the New York 
brokerage firm of E. F. Hutton & Co., 
which had registered in its name 
61,549 shares, 15.5% of the total out 
standing. Hutton, however, is believed 
merely the owner-of-record, and many 
Wall Streeters wouldn’t be surprised 
to learn that part, or possibly all, of 
this actually represented Ely & Walker 
stock. 
e Merger Rumors—The news that the 
midwestern wholesale house had ac 
quired such a large interest in Pacifi 
Mills immediately started many Wall 
Street rumors that a new factor in the 
textile field is in the process of forma 
tion. It is obvious that the business 
of the two companies: would dovetail 
nicely. 

Pacific Mills, for example, is one of 

the largest makers of fabrics for wear 
ing — and for such domestic goods 
as sheets and pillow cases. Ely & 
Walker is an important factor in the 
wholesale distribution of such items 
and also is extensively engaged in the 
manufacture of many of the sam 
articles. It operates some 20 plant 
which, except for three making trunks, 
paper boxes, and hats, were all turn 
ing out knit goods, shirts, overalls, 
neckwear, lingerie, coats, dresses, and 
other miscellaneous garments. 
@ Peak Earnings in 1919—Thus far, 
there has been no sign that Ely & 
Walker is seeking anything more from 
Pacific Mills than the cordial relation 
ship that would naturally accrue to 
an owner of 17% of its shares. Thx 
St. Louis company formally announced 
that it wouldn't seek representation on 
Skeptical 
Wall Street, however, is not yet con- 
vinced that there isn’t something in 
the wind. 

Ely & Walker, which registered it 
all-time earnings peak back in 1919 with 
net above $2,425,000, has found it an 
easy job meeting dividend requirements 
on its 7% and 6% preferreds. 

Since 1919, in fact, only in 1930, 
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This announcement appears merely as a matter of record as all 
of these Debentures have been sold. 


$19,500,000 


Deere & Company 
Twenty-Year 2%4% Debentures 


Dated April 1, 1945 Due April 1, 1965 


Price 102% and accrued interest 


Harriman Ripley & Co. 
Incorporated 
Blyth & Co., Inc. The First Boston Corporation 
Lazard Freres & Co. Mellon Securities Corporation 
Smith, Barney & Co. 


Shields & Company 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
Union Securities Corporation 


Harris, Hall & Company Bacon, Whipple & Co. 


(Incorporated) 
May 16, 1945. 
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cash, 
safety of your 
— ioe past other property: 


rile itie for 
UT meanwhi f conve- secut no more 
for you * [hoe that in- Here, at * cates nF 
nient Packss ractically every red 1 D” coverages iacle r 
sures against P to all owners © Tripte delity, Premises Bur 
of loss ype tl and provi B Fe bt acy, senget, Safe 
cash Berne on other property - Seas and Alteration 
broa are Deposit, Fore 
en t, too. Losses # il in one. 
That's covery mite <f" Oe. os 3 d loss wait for 9° 
rin . 
nner isap e = Our Crime a Won't you call = 
ion of valuable asset\-") s _ about it now 
<inmmprehensive “Triple D” Policy agent or your broker 
Comp ariswer to your 


Commer- 
T. ,; ed to needs of 
“ry? ey is particularly adapt ing Compantes. 
— uf aoe ach Firms and Manufacturin§ 
cial Concerns, 


NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 


FOR THE NETHERLANDS 


Down the ways goes the Dutch n 

torship Sitsen, first of 20 shallow-dratt 
cargo vessels being built by Albina 
Engine & Machine Works, Portland, 
Ore., for the Netherlands East Indies 
Co. An $8,000,000 contract for th 


ships marks the first sizable foreig 
shipbuilding in a U. S. shipyard in 22 
years (BW—Mar.31°45,p38). Part of 
an East Indian rehabilitation and de- 
velopment scheme the vessels are 
built for the islands’ shallow harbor 


1931, and 1932 has the company failed 
to show a profit, and only in 1932 
1933 did its directors believe it wise 
to omit dividends on the common 
stock. Except for the profitless year 
of 1930 and 1932, and also for 193! 
and 1939 when only 50¢ was paid 
dividends on its common stock have 
ranged between $1 and $2 during the 
1930-1943 period. 

Earnings of Ely & Walker in 19+ 

when sales soared 30% above 194} 
levels, rose almost 50% to $1,536,0! 
despite federal taxes of nearly $3,()00, 
000 and the setting aside of over SI; 
000,000 as a postwar reserve. 
e Stock Split—In 1944, the company 
changed its capital structure consider 
ably. Part of this consisted of split 
ting up its preferred stock issues on 
a 5-for-l basis by reducing the 
value from $100 to $20. 

However, the concern, in effect, de 
clared a stock dividend for the benett 


and 


p4 
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APartial List of In- 
dustries for Which 
Presstite has suc- 
cessfully Developed 
Special Sealing 


Compounds: 
For the Aircraft industry: 


Sealers for 


Integral Fuel Tanks 


Fuselage Seams 

Drop-off, Expendable 
Fuel Tanks 

Gun Turrets 

Synthetic Glass 

Instruments 

Int 

Air Ducts 

Insulating Dissimilar 
Meta 

Seaplane Floats 


For the Refrigeration 
Industry: 


Sealers for Domestic and 
Commercial Refrigera- 
tors 

Bonding and Sealing Low 
Temperature Insulation 
in Refrigerated Rooms 


For the Railroads: 

Sealers for Insulating, 
Soundproofing, and 
Weatherproofing of 
Railway Cars — Sealing 
Car Windows and Spot 
Welded Seams 


For the Building Industry: 

Roof Coatings, Caulking 
and Waterproofing 
Compounds 


For the Radio Industry: 

Sealers for Radio Panels 
and Cases, Coil Impreg- 
nation — Many Con - 

Applications 


For the Automotive 
Industry: 


Special Adhesives and 
Sealers 


For the Construction 
Industry: 


Sealers for Jointing Sewer 


pes 
Sealers for Waterproofing 
Excavation 


Miscellaneous: 

For Glazing Greenhouse 
Windows 

Extruded Caulking Com- 
pounds 

Ammunition Paints 

Plus Many Special Prod- 
uets for the Army and 
Navy 


Our Engineering, 
Technical, and Labo- 
ratory facilities are 
at the service of an 
industry with a seal- 
ing problem, 


M4 Prime Mover in severe 
muddy terrain. 


Placing Presstite Sealing 


Compound (Type SS-50) | 
around 


engine ins, ion 
hole at rear 


Applying Type SS-50 
Sealer on closure between 
cab roof and front. 


PIRESSTITE 


Seaiine Lomerounos 


Waicring 18 and 38 tons, respectively, and 
manufactured by the Tractor Division of Allis- 
Chalmers, these units are the last word in power 
and speed in military tractors. Used to haul big 
guns over all types of terrain, these massive 
vehicles must be thoroughly sealed against 
moisture, mud, and water. 

Presstite Sealing Compound Type SS-59, in 
extruded form, is used to seal all metal joints in 
the hulls, as well as to caulk front closure plates, 
bumper supports, and all joints between cab 
roof and side panels. 

Again Presstite Sealing Compounds have 
proven their ability to stand up under the most 
exacting standards and the hardest conditions of 
use—just as they have successfully met the rigid 
requirements of military aircraft construction. 

To industry at large, Presstite offers the same 
engineering skill and specialized experience that 
has developed:so many varied types of sealers 
for wartime use. We are ready to work with you 
and your engineers on any sealing or coating 
problem. Just send us your requirements—now. 


PRESSTITE ENGINEERING COMPANY 
3936 Cheuteau Avenue, St. Louis 10, Missouri 


“Our BAKER TRUCK 


got us out of a 


TOUGH SPOT!” 


Unloaded 28 Fifty-Ton Carloads of Steel 
. «+» Moved 1000 Tons from receiving 
platform to storage in First 3 Weeks 


Before this large steel distributor purchased his Baker Truck, he faced 
an acute manpower shortage. Carloads of steel were crowded on his 
sidings, his receiving platform was jammed. In the first three weeks 
of service, bis Baker Crane Truck helped unload 28 fifty-ton carloads 
and moved 1000 tons from receiving platform to storage. By doing 
work that formerly required 12 to 15 men, the truck is now keeping 
steel moving in this huge warehouse—about half of which is beyond 
the limits of overhead cranes. Illustration shows the truck loading 
about 4000 Ibs. of bar stock onto a trailer, to be drawn by tractor to 
the loading platform. Truck also loads steel directly onto highway 
trucks, conserves manpower and saves time on many other material 
handling operations. 

The new Baker Catalog No. 52 describes many case histories show- 

ing bow Baker Trucks have solved similar problems in a wide 

variety of installations. Call your nearest Baker representative or 

write for your copy today. 

BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION of The Baker-Raulang Company 


2164 West 25th Street * Cleveland, Ohio 
In Canada: Railway and Power Engineering Corporation, Ltd. 


Baker inpustriAl TRUCKS 


of holders of its common st oad 
them two new $20-par sha 
of the old $25-par stock 
the new setup, excluding | 
tax refund, 1944 earnings 
ter by June 1 will have a 
$1.50, a definite hike in 
lent rate last year on the 

shares. 

During the last war Ely & Wa). 
set up a $1,200,000 reserve to comm 
possible postwar inventory | fluctn, 
ations—a fund that was used 
end of 1920. This time 
more conservative. By No, 
it had built up a_ postwar 
almost $4,200,000. Working 
at that date exceeded $16,0( ig 
capital and surplus totaled almost $| 
000,000, giving the common st 
equity value of $46.71. 

e Wartime Comeback—Pacific \j 
was founded in 1850. Like many in # 
textile manufacturing field, its carning 
were constricted after 1918 | 

the industry’s capacity to produce 1 
goods than normally needed 

The current war, however, has at |e 
temporarily changed that picture. Pacif 
Mills, which reported a $2,53], 
deficit in 1938, could boast only three 
years later of sales twice th 
those in 1938 and point to a 1941 net 
of $2,697,000. Although profits haven't 
been as large since then, 1944 cam. 
ings, despite lower sales and $8,825,000 
of federal taxes, still came to around 
$1,870,000, or $4.72 per share on its 
outstanding stock. 
® Position Improved—In addition, 
finances at the close of 1944 were in 
excellent shape. Cash and U. S. gov. 
ernments were almost 2} times the cur- 
rent liabilities of $2,939,000 reported, 
and working capital was over $23,300, 
000. There was likewise a postwar con- 
tingency reserve of $5,372,000, and 
capital and surplus totaled over $29, 
000,000. 


STEEL REPORT FILMED 


“Behind the Annual Report’ is the 
title of a 35-minute moving pictur 
prepared by the United States Sted! 
Corp. in an effort to add interest and 
simplicity to its annual report. Fist 
shown at the annual meeting of the 
stockholders in Hoboken, N. J., May 5, 
it is now being taken on a round of 
the company properties, where the 30): 
000 employees will be given an oppor 
tunity to see it. 

A considerable amount of the films 
footage shows by picture pillars how 
the finances of the company were allo 
cated for the past five years. Ample 
scenes are devoted to the multiple acti 
ties of the company directly tied » 
with war work. 
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\ EN you set your toaster for light, And for clocks, typewriter carriages, 
5 00 dark, or medium, a stee/ spring fishing reels, mark-time switches, and 
around immes it for the shade of brown you like. many other requirements, Athenia is 


on its producing the precise spring for the job, 


Many of these springs are made from 
dition, MMpecial steels developed here at Athenia 
vit li..steels engineered to meet rigid spec- 
he cur.fqiications. Smoothly polished surface is Providing a combination of proper- 
orted, fimpne important requirement so each layer __ ties to meet particular requirements has 
3,300 Mf the spring may slide easily over the been the work of Athenia for more than 


’ nd ther. High elasticity is necessary to 30 years. If you have a precision steel 


- ¢29.fmssure long life and freedom from per- problem that involves stock in widths 
nent distortion. Tensile strength helps of Vg” to 6%”, thicknesses of .0015 to 
event cracking from over compression. .062, annealed, cold-rolled, tempered 
ad uniformity of structure is essential or tempered polished and colored, try 
is the fr even pull and accuracy of timing. Athenia personalized service. 
picture 
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either in the form of wound springs or 
steel strip. 


Oppor- 

film's i, . es ad 

5 how Siete . 

e allo Divisions of National-Standard Company 

Ample THE ATHENIA STEEL CO. NATIONAL-STANDARD CO. WORCESTER WIRE WORKS WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY CO. 
activ- Clifton, N. J. Niles, Mich. Worcester, Mass. Hoboken, N. J. 

ed up COLD ROLLED, HIGH-CARBON TIRE WIRE, FABRICATED ° LITHOGRAPHING AND SPECIAL 


SPRING STEEL BRAIDS AND TAPE ROUND STEEL WIRE. SMALL SIZES MACHINERY 


, 194 


PRODUCTION 


Paper Won't Ease 


Shortage is expected to 
get worse before resumption of 
pulp imports brings relief. Big 
packaging job is facing Army. 


Victory in Europe isn’t going to case 

the shortage in paper, paperboard, con- 
tainers, or bags for several months. In 
fact, the situation is likely to get worse 
before it gets better. 
e Exacting Task—As in the case of lum- 
ber (BW—May19'45,p31), military de- 
mand is holding high. Besides the job of 
repackaging goods for reshipment from 
Europe to the Far East (a task that may 
be even more exacting than original 
shipments, because of climatic condi- 
tions and lack of docking facilities), 
there is the matter of increasing west- 
ward movement of supplies from this 
country. 

Add to this the demand by industries 
undergoing reconversion to civilian pro- 
duction, and for relief supplies, and the 
short-term outlook is one for a critical 
bottleneck in packaging materials. Im- 


provement may come in the third 
quarter of 1945, but hardly sooner. 

e More Pulpwood Sought—How fast 
this bottleneck can be broken depends 
on the time required for redeployment 
operations and for filling the military 
pipeline across the Pacific, as well as the 
success of present efforts to expand pulp- 
wood output by stepping up employ- 
ment in the logging areas. Release of 
Swedish pulp may also help. 

(Government and industry alike are 
concerned lest public apathy result in 
a decline in wastepaper collections. Sal- 
vaged paper is a big item in manufacture 
of paperboard items, so wastepaper 
drives will continue unabated for some 
months.) 

Just how tight the situation is may be 
judged from the fact that WPB recently 
ordered paperboard manufacturers to set 
aside 50% of their production for war 
uses, increasing the set-aside from the 
40% in effect since last summer, and 
that containerboard, including solid and 
corrugated fiber sheets, ialakabe wood 
pulp. and fiber containers and drums, 
1as been placed on the National Produc- 
tion Urgency List to assist manufactur- 
ers in getting needed manpower. 


Paper and paperboard are produced 


chiefly from pulpwood a 
the proportion varying | 
ing on the end product 
uses nothing but pulpwo: 
mediate product, wood 
board uses large quantitic 
(proportionately more h 
the war progressed to st 


ya ). 
@ Supplies From Abro 
United States, to suppl 
production, imports pl 
pulp, and newsprint 
(three-fourths of our n¢ 
from Canada), and bef: 
ported wood pulp and s 
from Sweden, Norway. 
Our Scandinavian supplic 
by the war, and Canada \ 
maintain its shipments at t 
tained in 1942 and 1943 
Largely because of mai 
ages in the woods, Canad 
this country have dropp 
pulpwood, from 1,805,0 
1942 to 1,382,000 cords in 
pulp, from 1,195,000 tons 
1,270,000 tons in 1943 ¢ 
tons in 1944; newsprint, fr 


tons in 1942 to 2,410,000 tons ; 
@ Civilian Uses Held Down—B; 


gent regulation of civilian u 
and paperboard, and by re: 
torics and exports, WPB h 
U.S. 


consumption of woo 
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to remain large for the next few months; so supplies fot 
low priority consumers will not improve much. For 
the longer-run reconversion, demand will sustain todays 
total output if not lift it, but later easing in military needs 
for paperboard will go to restore paper production, hich 


has been curtailed during recent years. 


After a year-end dip, the flow of both paper and pulp has 
picked up and steadied at mid-1944 levels. Prospect is 
for the industry to hold to current rates, for finished 
product output is now closely geared to the raw material 
inflow, and manpower for pulp-cutting will not loosen 
quickly. Military as well as civilian demand is certain 
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ET YOUR “COST RECORDS” SET NOW 
FOR RE-CONVERSION! 


Se 
N 


*““OL £9 SUSHI 


TRA-DEX 
VERTICAL 
vVISIBLE TRAY 
Three-way visible 
margins for faster 
posting . . stuffing 

reference. 
Available Now 


POSTING TRAY 
Adapted to all 
types of ma- 
chine posting, 
and has many 
other uses. 

Available Now. 


@ Re-conversion soon will be on us with a rush. Then, 
no one should be harassed by questionable ways and means 
of “Cost Record Keeping.”” DIEBOLD is available now 
to work out a system of ‘‘Cost Records” peculiar to your 
needs. We have several systems available . . . visible 
—vertical—rotary. Each has been developed for specific 
needs. DIEBOLD service goes even further. We'll assist 
you in the arranging of such records—in simplifying and 
contracting—also, in ways to conserve time, manpower 
and space. Ask for a DIEBOLD man now, before 
re-conversion problems snow you under. 


DIEBOLD * INCORPORATED 
CANTON 2, OHIO 
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binee 1859 


RECORD SYSTEMS + FIRE & BURGLARY PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 
HOLLOW METAL DOORS + BANK VAULT EQUIPMENT + MICROFILM 


Rotary Files 
he Fruehauf 
ost deport- 
" handling 
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Troiler — waver i 


FLEX-SITE 
VISIBLE BOOKS 
More valuable 
features than 
any other binder 

Available Now. 


FLOFILM 
Microfilm and 
process your 
records in 
your office 

Postwar 


during the war, while meeting military 
and essential civilian requirements. 

This involved curtailing consumption 
from 11,364,000 tons in 1941 to 10,- 
533,000 tons in 1943, with the 1944 
consumption climbing to 11,050,000 
tons. Exports dropped from the 1942 
high of 378,000 tons to 196,000 tons 
in 1944, inventory from 872,000 tons in 
1942 to 337,000 at the end of 1944. 

Strenuous efforts to increase waste- 
paper supplics (on the average more 
than one pound is used for each two 
pounds of wood pulp) succeeded in rais- 
ing receipts from 5,921,000 tons in 
1941 to 6,937,000 tons last year. But 
here again consumption outran receipts, 
and inventories were sacrificed. 
@ Steady Output—Over-all domestic pro- 
duction of paper and paperboard has 
held relatively steady during the war 
years at slightly more than 17,000,000 
tons annually. But the end uses have 
varied according to wartime necessity, 
and military needs have been taken out 
of normal civilian requirements. (WPB 
estimated last year that paper and paper- 
board purchased directly for war pur- 
poses, including armed services and 
other government agencies, export, and 
war plants, took 38.6% of total pro- 
duction.) 

One result has been a reduction in 
the proportion of paper manufactured, 
from 53% of total paper and paperboard 


output in 1942 to 48% in 1944, and a 
corresponding Increase in paperboard, 
largely because of demand for con- 
tainers. 

@ Production Picture—Here is the way 
the “squeeze” has affected typical classes 
of paper: Newsprint supply (domestic 
production plus imports) dropped from 
4,026,000 tons in 1941 to 3,492,000 
tons in 1944; book paper production 
from 2,025,000 tons to 1,444,000 tons 
in the same period; coarse paper (bags, 
asphalt papers, kraft wrapping paper, 
waxing paper, gummed tape are ex- 
amples) from 2,605,000 tons to 2,314,- 
000 tons in the face of increasing mili- 
tary and war plant demand for many 
types; tissue from 175,000 tons to 158,- 
000 tons; building paper from 917,- 
000 tons to 881,000 tons. 

Proving that it takes a lot of paper 
work to win a war, production of fine 
paper, used for letters, index cards, com- 
mercial printing, and the like, countered 
the trend by rising from 950,000 tons in 
1941 to 966,000 tons in 1944. WPB 
estimates that 85% to 90% of fine- 
paper production is used by the armed 
forces, the government, and war indus- 
tries. 

@ Container Board Rises—In paperboard, 
the production trend was largely re- 
versed. Output of container board, used 
in fabricating corrugated and solid fiber 
shipping containers, rose from 4,18+4,- 


HEIN- 
WERNER 


HYDRAULIC JACKS 


have many 


industrial 
applications 


Take a look around your plant, and 
you'll find many opportunities to use 
Hein-Werner Hydraulic Jacks. They 
are great for lifting heavy loads, mov- 
ing heavy machinery or materials, 
pressing bushings, gears, pinions, etc. 


For example--30 Ton Capacity Hein-Werner Jack 
enables one man to close 36” filter press in 30 seconds 


HEIN-WERNER MOTOR PARTS CORP. 


WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


Super-powerful, easy-operating H-W 
Jacks are made in models, of 3, 5, 8, 
12, 20, 30 and 50 tons capacity. 

2 


Ask your industrial supply dis- 
tributor, or write us for details. 


‘sonable estimate can be made of th 


000 tons to 4,228,001 
board (cereal boxes 
from 1,869,000 tons t 
tube stock (ammunitic 
cans, and many substitut 
metal cans) from 184.( 
000 tons; building board | 
tons to 1,087,000 tons. § 
the kind used in cand 
dropped from 1,004,001 
VOU tons. 

Paper and _ paperboa: 
showed a modest gain 
the first quarter of 1945 
sponding 1944 quarter, 
2.4% under the guarter’ 
exceeded its WPB authori 
by 1.6%; paperboard mis 


5.8%. 
@ Looking to Canada—Gor rent 
industry are bending ever rt 


pand production in the months a] 
Besides continuing use of li 
papers to get more arca per pour ' 
product (American newspap . 
are again slated to confer with Canadj 
newsprint manufacturers regarding 4 
feasibility of changing from 2 
a 30-Ib. sheet), the U.S. is looking 4 
Canada for increased pulpwood 
wood pulp and to Sweden for py 
These factors are in addition to driya 
for more manpower in our own wood 
Canada hopes to increase its outpy 
of pulp and paper 5% to 6% starting 
the third ‘quarter of this year. : 
Swedish pulp is a big question maf 
Sweden is purported to have a st 
pile of 700,000 tons of pulp. Ther 
the job of clearing mines from shipp 
lanes. (Several shiploads of supplies, in 
cluding one of pulp for the Argent 
did leave this week.) Since Sweden wi 
participate in the United Maritime Av 
thority, direction of the bulk of its ton 
nage presumably will be to mect ti 
priority movement of war materi 
troops, and commodities. What spac 
will be allocated to pulp movement 
uncertain. 
@ Little Relief Foreseen—The Bureau 
Foreign & Domestic Commerce hold 
that it may be July 1 before any re 


publi 


quantities or destination of Swedis 
pulp which may be moved during t! 
third quarter. Wherever the pulp go« 
however, it will tend to ease the situ 
tion in this country by relieving th 
United States and probably Canad 
the pressure to supply those nation 
from North American production. 
Domestic price ceilings on pulp 
said by Swedish mill men to hampe 
shipments to the United States, but t 


? 


government is resisting suggestions ta 
Swedish pulp be allowed to come in 
an average of “not more than 5%” ove! 
those ceilings. 

The general picture, then, in the op 
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sof WPB paper and pulp experts, is 
, continued and possibly increasing 
“yess in paper and paperboard well 
‘o or through the third quarter, with 
tle likelihood of any relaxation of 


went controls till the end of this 


aT 
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rites Anywhere 


New fountain pen with a 
I bearing point will be made 
by wo companies. Cartridge of 
nliquid ink is replaceable. 


[he radically new fountain pen with 
ball-bearing point, which has been 
ealded for a number of months in 
veral magazines as being on its way 
om Argentina, came appreciably nearer 
he civilian user’s hand this week with 
1c announcement that it will soon be 
wailable to our armed forces. 

Two Manufacturers—The invention of 
» Hungarian by the name of Ladislau 
Biro, it will be manufactured by both 
Eversharp, Inc., Chicago, and the Eber- 
ad Faber Corp. (mew subsidiary of 
Eberhard Faber Pencil Co.), Brooklyn, 
under exclusive license from the Eter- 
pn Co., Buenos Aires. What the 
American name or names of the Eterpen 
will be, neither company had decided 
at midweek. 

Each full-sized pen will be equipped 
with a replaceable cartridge containing 
cough of a special, dry-writing, viscous 
ink areas over 250 hours of writing; 
pens for the vest pocket or handbag 
wil hold about half that quantity. 
Cartridges, which will come in a con- 
siderable range of permanent and wash- 
able colors, can be replaced as easily as 
a razor blade in about 20 seconds. 
That the pen can neither leak nor drip 
its nonliquid ink, even at high altitudes 
in an airplane, is only one of its claims. 
¢ Writes Under Water—Since the mini- 
ature ball bearing constituting the pen’s 
point is to be manufactured of a we 
noncorrosive alloy, and is lubricated by 
the ink, the writing tool is said to be 
smoother in action than the softest lead 
pencil and to be capable of writing on 
cloth or paper while submerged in 
water. 

Proposed postwar uses range from 
everyday writing and laundry marking to 
barographs and other recording instru- 
ments. Sole hitch to its full utilization 
in business correspondence and check- 
signing is that signatures written with 
it may lack the characteristics of those 
scribed with orthodox, flexible, quill- 
‘ype pens and are likely to look more 
ike printed signatures on processed 
form letters. 
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Cle ine extra cost of 


a special machine is saved.. 


with stock-model Delta units 


A typical war production expe- 
rience showing how to cut your 
investment risk in retooling—yet 
maintain volume and quality: 


1. Use standard, low-cost Delta compo- 
nents to build your own high-production, 
special-purpose machines — quickly con- 
vertible to other uses when requirements 
change. 


2. To modernize your present machines 
that are rapidly approaching obso- 
lescence, replace worn elements with 
regular, stock-model Delta units. 


3. Utilize the portability and compact- 
ness of Delta-Milwaukee Machine Tools, 
to revise or supplement production-line 
layouts for the best sequence of opera- 
tions, 


@ Automatic Screw Machine Products Co., 
Chicago, Ill., was faced with the problem 
of making fully automatic the countersink- 
ing of aircraft nuts before tapping. 

Like many another war plant, the firm 
found the answer in the versatility of Delta- 
Milwaukee Machine Tools . . . in their 
ability to operate in any position—upside 
down, sideways, or at an angle — without 
lubrication problems, 

Two low-cost Delta 14” Drill Presses 
were mounted “face down” on the same col- 
umn, to make a high-production machine 


suited to the specific job requirements. 
The former rate for countersinking on a 
hand-operated machine was 1500 pieces 
per hour. The special set-up (illustrated) 
turned out 4800 pieces per hour — more 
than three times former production! 
Delta’s savings in cost, weight, and space 
are not obtained at the expense of quality. 
They result from advanced design and from 
quantity production of standard models. 


Low-cost Delta units and the ingenuity 
of your engineers may be the solution to 
your changing production 
problems. Investigate the 
many advantages ms tooling 
up with famous Delta-Mil- 
waukee Machine Tools. 


Delta’s 76-page Bive Book 


provides case histories of 140 pro- 
duction ideas that got results. 
Helps you more clearly visualize 
the almost unlimited money- 
sdving applications of Delta- 
Milwaukee Machine Tools. Also 
available is a catalog of these 
low-cost machine case: Request 
both, using coupon below. 


THE DELTA MANUFACTURING CO 

901E E. Vienna Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
Please send my free copies of Delta's 76-page 
Blue Book and catalog of low-cost machine tools. 


TRING cnitincenedimeccocnestesssbcoce 
ee Ce 


COMGGRG 2 nc cncwesc~ ccdscccnsecccccusoccnsbocce 


MA-21 
=== Tear out coupon and mail today! ««== 


--tied to a POST-war plan? 


Why limit yourself to a post-war plan based only on your present 
plant facilities? You might find yourself hauled up short of your 
hoped-for markets by unexpected complications in reconversion. 
And how about that problem of tooling up for your post-war 
program? Give your plans — and your plant — added scope, 
flexibility, and capacity, by determining how Taft-Peirce Con- 
tract Service can help you get ready, and how it can provide 
whatever expansion room you need, exactly when you need it. 
Taft-Peirce Contract Service offers you help at every step on the 
road to production — design, pilot models, tools, dies, gages. It 
embraces production itself, whether of a single part or of com- 
plete assemblies, built in quantity. Any phase of this service may 
be engaged separately. Or you may engage it in its entirety, as a 
complete annex to your own plant. No job is too small, none too 
large. And there's no time like the present to discuss the details. 
Write to The Taft-Peirce Manufacturing Co., Woonsocket, R. I. 


FOR DESIGN, TOOLING, CONTRACT MANUFACTURING... 


Take it to Taft-Peirce 
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Chamfered Spherica! Gage re its 
. . mam 
Newest handtool fo: Sie s a 
bore of almost any kind of mec). the 


component is the DuBo Gan 
factured by the Standard ¢ ( 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. It i 


the spherical type, the gage head bei 
a relatively thin disk which is a cente 
or equatorial, section of a sphere. Sma 
sizes from 0.240-in. to 1.510-in. diamd 
ter have the go and not-go gaging mer 
bers attached to the opposite ends of in., 
lightweight metal handle. Larger sig hai 
from 1.516 in. to 6.610 in. are singg win 


end gages, individually mounted 9 tim 
palm-ftting plastic handles. to 
Insertion of a gage head into a bor bus 

is facilitated by two ingenious cham frig 
fered sections diametrically oppostg™ bla 
each other (above). An inspector simp ist 
tilts the gage head slightly (thus reduc aga 
ing its effective diameter), slips it to ag an 
depth desired in a given hole, a@™ cre 
straightens it up to bring it back ay ext 
true diameter. The gage enters a bom the 
,easily without force or risk of mamngj of 
surfaces. act 
rac 

Conductive Cloth Tape , 
First application for the new EGR co 
(electrically conductive) Tape devd tai 
oped by Pacific Mills, 214 Church Sy we 
New York, will be as one or more layen 10 
in otherwise insulatéd electric cables fo in 
carrying off induced currents and elim th 
nating corona discharges. Other applic a 
tions, which may eventually range from ar 
soft, nonmetallic heating elements Wi es 
electric blankets and garments to light hj 


weight shielding for aviation instm 
ments, are being sought and explored 
The cloth tape, which can be | 
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cally any width and thickness if 
dered in volume, is impregnated with 
hon black by a process for which pat- 
s are pending. It is not conductive 
‘the sense that copper is conductive, 
te its resistance to electricity would 
“many times as great. Resistance of 
se glready made experimentally runs 
i the way from a few hundred ohms 
» a }-sq.in. area to several’ megohms. 


proved Grinder Attachment 


Seven months ago, the Strong Mfg. 
». 5512 Westminster Ave., Phila- 
jphia 31, brought out the Strong 
ultipurpose Gnnding Attachment 
increasing the availability of sur- 
grinders by making them capable 
finishing cylindrical forms up to 6- 
diameter, tapers, shoulders, squares, 
nagons, pentagons, flutes on reamcrs, 
, between centers (BW—Sep.30'44, 
8). Now it is bringing out an im- 
wed model which adds a detachable 
jliet- holding face plate and 15 collets 
» its equipment for handling rods or 
bes in outside diameters from 0.093 
». to 0.562 in. If the latter work is 
» long for the attachment’s normal 
enter distance of 6 in., it can be 
xtended through the collet somewhat 
fter the manner of a screw machine. 


pad bei 
a cente 
Te. Sm 
n. diamé 


THINGS TO COME 


Downy fibers of glass with an 
ng mer average diameter of only 0.00005 
nds of in., hence far finer than a baby’s 
ger sit hair or the veins in a housefly’s 
¢ singl@i wing, will be available almost any 
nted o™f time now as an acoustical material 
to minimize the noises of the 


0 a bor busiest office or the most active re- 
§ char frigerator motor. Laid up into 
opposit blankets, the nonflammable down 


simpli is now insulating military airplanes 
S reduc against engine and propeller noise 
t to angi and giving extra dividends to their 
|e, ani crews by protecting them against 
back tt extremes of heat and cold. After 
a boll the war, the attenuated new form 

marigil of Fiberglas is expected to simplify 
acoustical. control in television, 

radio, and motion picture studios. 


¢Uncaponized capons will be- 
'w EGR come peacetime delicacies if cer- 
devi tain poultry scientists have their 
ch SWI way. Instead of emasculating a 
rooster at an early age and render- 
ing him unavailable as a breeder, 
elim they would permit him to propa- 
pplice gate his kind until he is too old 
e from and tough to be edible, then add 
estrogens, or female hormones, to 
: his feed, and render him plump 
mer and tender for the table. 
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Proper training increases efficiency 


A film training program provides a superlative 
method for teaching jobs to new employees and 
for teaching job improvements to skilled workers. 
There is a best way to do each job. Show the 
approved system or operation on the efficient 
RCA 16mm Projector — it’s easy to operate, 
simple to maintain. 

RCA engineers have designed a projector that 
provides brilliant illumination and quality 
sound reproduction. This careful engineering is 
backed by RCA’s constant research into the 
development of picture and sound reproduction. 
RCA projectors are built to give dependable 
performance under hard usage. 

For detailed information on the RCA 16mm 
Sound Film Projector send for descriptive book- 
let. Write: Radio Corporation of America, RCA 
Victor Division, Dept. 70-166F, Camden, N. J. 


RCA 16mm PROJECTORS 


Property Facts 
Are Basic 


The Starting point 


for sound solution of 
problems of Income 
Taxation, Reconver- 
sion, Accounting, 
Insurance and Finance 
is an accurate knowl- 
edge and record of 


Property Facts. 


The AMERICAN 


APPRAISAL 
Company 


VALUATIONS * PROPERTY RECORDS 
DEPRECIATION STUDIES 


WATCHMAN DIES 
AS FAULTY OIL 


STOVE STARTS 
$682,000 —— 


Ri 


Typical fires in whie 
watrained and varupervited 
Wotchmer contributed te 
Fire Loss—toten from oMc-al 


A Watchman forfeited his life and three war 
plants were destroyed—BECAUSE (1) He did 
not know location of nearest ‘alarm box. (2) He 
ran to get private hose co fight blaze, found it 
disconnected, became panic-stricken. 
DETEX does more 
than sell supervisory 
Warchclock Systems. 
DETEX has published 
a comprehensive Man- 
ual to guide manage- 
ment in selecting and 
training Watchmen to 
meet any emergency 
A FREE copy is yours 
for the asking. Send 
for it today. 


Home Office, 16 Verieh $#., New York 13, ¥. Y. 


DETEX 


WATCHMENS CLOCKS 
MEWMAN * §CO & ALERT * PATROL 


MARKETING 


FM Must Wait 


FCC postpones decision 
on bands for frequency modula- 
tion broadcasting until fall. 
Delay affects television plans. 


Postponing its decision on the future 
place of FM (frequency modulation 
broadcasting) in the radio spectrum, the 
Federal Communications Commission 
last week announced the postwar al- 
locations of the radio services in the 
shortwave bands above 25 megacycles. 
@ Decision Deferred—The commission’s 
action gave official status to proposals 
— earlier in the year (BW —Jan.20 

5,p17), but omits a definite allocation 
of the region between 44 and 108 mc. 
within Which the FM bands will be 
located. 

This omission resulted from the 
spirited stand taken by Maj. E. H. Arm- 
strong, FM’s developer and _ biggest 
booster, against the FCC proposal to 
move FM from its present position, 
42-50 mec. to the high frequencies, 
from 84-102 mc. (BW —Feb.3’45,p64). 

The commission had argued that 
such a move would insure against long 
distance interference, which is experi- 
enced occasionally on the lower band, 
and which might mar the quality of 
future FM service, particularly during 
years when sunspot activity is at a 
maximum. 

@ War Secrets Told—Armstrong, backed 
by a considerable segment * the in- 
dustry, retorted that the interference 
was negligible and that the move would 
make all present FM receivers obsolete, 
and would require the 50-odd FM 


CONTACT MEN 


Ready to storm the citadels of U.S. 
fashions, Lucien Lelong (left) and 
Raymond Barbas, Parisian stylists, 
arrive in New York as the advance 
scouts for a mission from the French 
Ministry of Industrial Production. 
With manufacturers and unions clos- 
ing ranks to protect the U.S. gar- 
ment industry's wartime gains (BW — 
Sep.30°44,p32), the mission is tread- 
ing softly. It denies any thought of 
“immediate commercial _ negotia- 
tions,” is aiming only at a renewal of 
“traditional contacts.” 
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broadcasters to junk a lar; 
investment. 

In the heat of the argument, g . 

conference was arranged at which Arm 
experts revealed facts regarding the 
havior of the wavelength n questi 
discovered during the but 
closely guarded military secrets, 
e Three Regions Available-FCC. y 
unconvinced, is planning to arrive a 
decision by next fall, and further expes 
ments will be conducted luring 4 
summer by a joint committee represey 
ing the industry and government, 

Meanwhile, it is known that FQ 
must choose the FM band from thr 
alternative regions: near its present po 
tion at 50-68 mc., in a compromise gy 
at 68-86 mc., or in the higer rep 
which started the argument, $4-102 y 
Whatever FCC decides, the by 
selected will have the effect of maki 
obsolete all present FM receiving equig 
ment. But this was inevitable. in a 
event, because of the proposal to ig 
crease the size of the FM band to a 
commodate a possible 3,000 or 4, 
stations. 

Questions remaining are the exter 
of the interference and the relatiy 
efficiency in covering the listening aud 
ence. Armstrong argues that the ban 
around 100 me. will serve fewer peopl 
because high power stations may no the 
too practical at the frequency, and be 
cause the high frequencies are blocke 
more effectively by mountains and the 
obstacles. FCC engineers argue tha 
there is little to choose from the sta nd 
point of coverage, and return to th 
interference argument. 

e Industry Opinion Divided—The atti 
tude of the radio industry toward post 
ponement of the decision on FM 
mixed. Many are relieved that the y 


irt Of the 


Your first car, remember? Sure, it 
gave you.a real thrill and a million 
dollars worth of enjoyment. That’s 
the same kind of thrill you’re going 
phave again when you move into one of the beautiful new 
st-war homes the building industry is planning for you. 
reater comfort, more light, better layout of rooms, new 
ld Bond Building Products for greater permanence and 
wealth of step-saving improvements. All-in-all, a more 
able place where you can really relax and enjoy life. 
etter oa anything you’ve ever seen before. Better than 
ning you even pictured! 
bt maybe you have your heart set on modernizing the 
id home. That’s no job at all with handy panels of Gold 
ond Gypsum Board. Nailed 
irectly to 2x 4’s or applied 
ight over the old materials, these 


ut | pe oe 


PLASTER * LIME * METAL PRODUCTS * WALL PAI 


fireproot panels convert shabby-looking rooms into mod- 
ern interiors like magic. 
No matter how old the house, Gold Bond Rock Wool 
Insulation can be installed at small cost for greater year 
*round comfort and lower fuel bills. 
How about redecorating? The new 1-Hour Sunflex wall 
paint covers practically any surface in one coat —even 
most wallpapers. Supplied in charming post-war tones 
that will give the whale family a lift. 
Whether it’s a new home or modernizing, see your local 
Gold Bond Building Material Dealer first. He is an au- 
thority on building and will be glad to sit down with you 
and discuss whatever work you have in mind. His job is 
to keep posted on new post-war products and you can 
count upon him for many money- 
saving suggestions . . . National 


Gypsum Company, Buffalo 2,N.Y. 


BECAUSE THE es 


SMASHED 


os 


PEOPLE MAKE A NEWSPAPER! 


It took @ war to prove a women 
could be a@ marine editor. But, 
Portlanders have always known that 
come petticoats or trousers, The 
Journal gets the news... first! The 
creative enterprise of the entire 
Journal staff from publisher to 
pressman has made The Journal 
Portland's preferred newspaper. . . . 
These loyal people with ideas, with 
vision, with ambition and ability are 
keeping it so! Little wonder that The 
Journal sets the pace in Portland! 


’ A 


“9 A PRECEDENT 
—_ ; 
CRINE EDITOR SMASHED 


CHAMPAGNE! 


The Oregon Journal boasts the only 
marine editor in the United States 
who ever launched a ship . . . because 
The Journal’s marine editor is a 
“she” ! That launching was the climax 
to the story of how The Journal met 
and walloped a wartime problem by 
combining editorial imagination with 
old-fashioned gumption! 
It all began back in September, 
- 1943, after The Journal's last quali- 
fied male marine editor left for the 
armed services. Here was the crowded, 
bustling Port of Portland including 
immense lend-lease activity, three 
major maritime shipyards and three 
important navy shipyards .. . all 
needing the uninterrupted attention 


¥% of a capable newspaper person. 


—= “ey? 


In this teeming port, Russian 
women were “manning,” even skip- 
pering, lend-lease ships . . . American 
women were making history, building 
ships, and only women were launching 
them! So Journal editors smashed a 

precedent, and put a woman 

on the marine beat. 

Tiny, vivacious Marine 
Editor Louise Aaron has 
more than vindicated The 
Journal’s selection. She has 

given the people of Portland 
consistently thorough cover- 
age of a complex wartime port. 
Her beat has taken her over the 
city’s waterfront on foot aid by 


automobile, aloft in giant whirley , 


cranes; and over 320 miles of the 
Columbia River, from the Umatilla 
Rapids on the east to the Pacific 
Ocean at Astoria, Oregon. Wherever 
Portland’s marine news is . . Louise is. 


0 DURNAL 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Afternoon and Sunday 


Member.... Metropolitan 
and Pacific Parade Groups 


Representatives REYNOLDS - FITZGERALD, Inc. 
Chicogo, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles 


ward move has been hal: 
manently. Others ar 
lack of decision will | 
sion plans. 

FCC insists that d 
decision will have no 
ences, because the \ 
Board has stated that 
FM < stations or receiv 
late 1945 or early |] 
course, the Japar.es 
to a sudden end. Fyen 
WPB says, 90 days n 
the issuance of notice tl! 
of units will be allowed 
© Television Affected—B 
not happy at the pro 
equipment now on the « 
cannot be frozen for p: 
tooling readied until th 
made. 

Moreover, FM is not t nh 
war radio baby affected. Six of thy 
channels in the television 
cated adjacent to the F\ band 
they must shift when FM _ moves 

Thus, all-out planning for two ; 
new products must wait. \lost 
is the long delay required t 
new FM and television stations t 
the new receivers. 

In other departments of radio ; 
neering, however, the way is now 
Official sanction has now been ¢ 
to large increases of space for aviat 
including radar aids (FM alls 
special navigation aids). 

Diathermy machines and 
induction heating equipment 
sources of interference, ar 
space where the interfer 
little harm. 

An extra channél has been assig 
to commercial television, making 
channels in all. The largest 
block of ether space assigned f 
nical development, 440 mc. wide 
been set aside for the cventu: 
cupancy of the future Mark I! tele 
system, in color and with cla 
the best movies. Columbia Broa 
ing System has been a leader in 
ing that allocation of all tele: 
be withheld pending the px 
this system. 

e Bands for Industry—Th« 
radio service (walkie talkie 
until recently only a gleam n 
Commissioner E. K. Jett’s eve. 
a lusty, and officially blessed, inf 

So-called safety services, in 
police, fire, forestry, and a host of: 
cial industry services, such as railrod 
buses, taxis, rural telephone, 
power (page 100), have been assig 
647 channels, an increase of |32 
nels over the previous proposals 4 
far in excess of present allotments 
amateurs, principal source Of ! 
technicians, get six new band 
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~ BUT DODGE CARRIES THE LOAD 
DEPENDABLY 


ee FP a . 
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WATER drenches this machine all the 
time it’s in operation. That’s a normal 
condition in paper manufacture. Anti- 
friction bearings for a job like this must 
carry a heavy load, pat be unaffected by 
the water. 


Dodge Transmissioneers found the 
solution in Dodge-Timken Special Duty 
Pillow Blocks. These are the most rug- 
ged mounted anti-friction bearings made. 


tor stocks. For the cases which require 
special treatment Dodge experience and 
skill can be depended upon to design 
transmission equipment that puts all the 
power into the job. 

To cut power costs and increase the effi- 
ciency of your plant—to learn what’s new 
in power drives—call a Transmissioneer, 
the Dodge distributor in your territory, 
or write direct to the factory. 


And Dodge has created effective seals 
which keep water out. 


To meet many of the most difficult 
operating conditions in industry —caused 


There are 257 Dodge 


principal cities, to show 
you new and better ways 
of transmitting power. 


ANSMISSIONEERED 


by water, dust, abrasive grit, acid fumes, 
elevated temperatures, as well as high 
speeds and heavy loads—Dodge bearings 
are immediately available from distribu- 


| / 
} 
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MEANS ADVANCED DESIGN IN POWER DRIVES 


B aFFIeP 


INDUSTRIAL 
SKIN 
IRRITATIONS 
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BARRIER PROTECTIVE SKIN CREAMS AND LOTIONS 


With occupational dermatoses accounting for approximately 
70 per cent of all industrial diseases, your workers need 
protection from substances which cause skin irritation. 
When substitution or discontinuance of these substances 
is not practical, good protection may be obtained by the 
regular use of M.S.A. Fend Barrier Creams and Lotions. 

Rubbed into the clean skin before beginning work, 
Fend products create an effective physical barrier to irri- 
tants. Fend is readily removed at end of work period by 
mild soap and warm water—leaving the skin smooth and 
comfortable. Write for your copy of the 
m informative, comprehensive Fend Brochure 
describing all Fend products, and contain- 
ing a helpful Application Chart. 


MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES COMPANY 


BRADDOCK THOMAS and MEADE STREETS PITTSBURGH 8, PA 


District Representotives in Pr 


One New Change 

FCC proposes exte 7 
of standard AM broadcag: 
also would increase shor 


channels from 56 to 120 


ngteur 
egstel, | 
mmcanes 
’ 15-1900 
share bi 
Postw al 
en con: 
posed 
ndatio’ 
pnning 
eds of 
C said 
» availa 
, mplis 
 air-tc 
ynicatic 
we 


The Federal Com: ations 
mission this week perf 
operations on the regi 
broadcasting spectrum 
allocation, it extended 
broadcasting (550-1,6( 
include one more ban 
cycle channel. It also p 
ing the international s| 
from 56 to 120 chann 
¢ Committee  Overniled—Ingj-; 
point to increased operation of ¢ satis 
wave stations, which daily feed | Argum 
propaganda to the rest of the ill for 
The government’s Inte: partindlliere issu 
Radio Advisory Committee, in a g 4 con’ 
taneous report to Secretary of Statelllhd steat 
ward R. Stettinius, proposed that diloyision 
international broadcasts b ‘efiMBotion 
point-to-point relay. lay bre 

FCC overruled IRAC, howeverlii Oral a 
nongovernment operation, presumfiihtions i 
because of the preference of the ( 
of War Information and the Offc 5 


ive 


Inter-American Affairs, which | 
privaté facilities, for direct shortallll Postw 
operation. On a point-t point r@lhord & 
programs originating in t c med F 
would be transmitted to Brazil, fori wee 
ample, on point-to-point frequenfillih\eal me 
rebroadcast over standard freq nerchat 
All international stations in the UB the I 
are programed by OWI and Offcaliiented 
Inter-American Affairs on a time ssiNess 
basis. tion. 


@ No Decision on Number—The 5 
ke. channel, to be added to the sta: 
band some time after the war, \ 
vide for several more stat 
standard broadcast band. N 

tion has been made, howeve: 
number, or whether the band \ 
assigned for local, regional, or mar 


channel stations. KMBC, Kansas CiliiVashii 


is applicant for a clear-channel It 2 
on the 540-frequency, contingent wp pple 
its assignment for standard broadciistion 
ing. . eon | 

In operation are 928 standard SMF neg 
tions, and 23 others are under constr ¢ 


tion, while 180 applications for 2 
stations are on file at the commis 
Just when the 540-kc. channel! wil 
available for commercial broadcast 
is undetermined. It is now being 

by the Navy. 

IRAC originally opposed assign 
the 540 channel to commercial b! 
casting in view of its use by governm 
and its potential interference with av 
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sic alarms on the international dis- 
is frequency of 500 ke. 

aateur Network—A new service pro- 
ud by the commission embraces an 
‘ eur network to be set up in case of 
ater, such as floods, earthquakes, 
canes, etc. Frequencies between 
1900 ke. will be made available on 
hare basis with other services. 
postwar requirements of aviation were 
en consideration in the commission’s 
»posed allocations. Although recom- 
dations of the Radio Technical 
boning Board covering estimated 
ds of civil aviation were not met, 
C said a more efficient utilization of 
qailable aviation channels may be 
omplished by narrower bands, lim- 
4 air-to-ground and interaircraft com- 
nications, and restriction of operat- 

wer to the minimum required 

‘ll Of @@®- satisfactory communications. 

‘ccd (IM Arguments for June—Other serv- 
_ the WR. for which proposed allocations 
‘cDartmgiiliere issued include police, fire, forestry, 
, a SMM conservation; electric, gas, water, 
Of Stateld steam utilities; geophysical service; 
| that divisional stations (common carriers); 
handle stion picture on-location stations; and 
y broadcast. 

(ral argument on the proposed allo- 
tions is scheduled for June 20. 


8. 


Postwar suburban building plans of 
od & Taylor, one of New York City’s 
med Fifth Avenue department stores, 
st week ran afoul the protests of 100 
cal merchants in New Rochelle. The 
chants said they welcomed a store 
the Lord & Taylor caliber, but they 
ated it located in the Main Street 
siness area, not out in the residential 
ion. Walter Brown, manager of the 
ew Rochelle branch of Amold Con- 
able, Fifth Avenue competitor of Lord 
Taylor, presided at the merchants’ 
otest meeting. . . . Allen B. DuMont 
boratories, Inc., has leased space on 
he tenth floor of the Harringtun Hotel 
) Washington, D. C., for erecting a 
tmanent television antenna. The 
‘ashington station, W3XWT, to be 
Built as soon as preliminary tests are 
 *@upleted, will tie in with DuMont’s 
10s“ fation WABD, New York. . . . Ray- 
hoon Manufacturing Co. is in the midst 
negotiations with Waltham (Mass.) 
ark commissioners for a site in Pros- 

‘Hill Park for construction of a 
levision, and FM_ broadcasting sta- 
jon to serve metropolitan Boston and 
_mecty. . . . Management of the Hotel 
> "Bw Yorker announced last week that if 
seni CUment_ mail survey being conducted 
"Bong the hotel’s 70,000 credit card 
_“Mipolders indicates that guests want tele- 
sion, a set will be installed in each 
bom. 
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Against railroad crossing 
accidents —it’s gates 


owning after c plane 
a life raft 


Against drown’ 
’ crash it's 


T will pay you to call us if you need 
fence to protect your plant . . . we 
probably can supply you. We'll be glad to 
help you select the proper type of Cyclone 
Fence and Gates for your property and 
furnish an estimate free of charge. There’s 
no obligation. 

There are many reasons why Cyclone 
should be your choice. It has long been 
the leader in its field—in fact, it is the 
world’s most widely used property pro- 
tection fence. Cyclone is designed and 
built by experts to give extra years of 
satisfactory service. It has special fea- 


Agai 


nst intruders and vandals 
—it’s Cyclone Fence 


ve - 
“« —e ee x ~ 
ate Se MOOter, 
WEES Comore: 


tures which keep top rails from buckling, 
assure smooth gate operations, keep 
posts in alignment. 

You should have our free 32-page book 
on U-S-S Cyclone Fence. Full of facts, 
pictures and specifications that help you 
decide among 14 types of fence. Gates, 
window guards and wire mesh barriers 
are shown and described. You'll find this 
book of real value. Mail the coupon. 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 


(AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPARY) 
Waukegan, Ill., Branches in Principal Cities 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


ore te 


We'll send 


coupon today. 


CYCLONE FENCE 


Clip this coupon—and send it to: 
Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, Ill., Dept. 455 
u our free, 32-page book on fence. 
It’s full of facts, specifications, ill i 
Shows 14 types of fence. Before you choose a 
fence for your property, get 


ny 
the facts about Cyclone. Mail this 
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2 Interested in fencing: [) Industrial; [) School; [) Playground; 
fe! fi Residence. Approximately ooo os os is cas inte caeinis feet. 
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NITED STATES STEEL 


LABOR 


Pattern for Strife 


Anthracite mine workers’ 
success in defying government 
seizure as a wartime antistrike 
weapon may spell trouble ahead. 


What may prove.to be the- nation’s 

most important wartime strike ended 
this cox a some 70,000 anthracite 
miners returned to the pits after sacri- 
ficing an average of $140 for 21 days’ 
idleness while the nation lost 3,230,000 
tons of hard coal output. 
e Counting the Cost—Although the 
immediate cost of the three-week stop- 
page is a and the grant of a — 
increase of $1.374 a day which brought 
it to an end will raise the consumer 
price of anthracite an estimated 50¢ 
a ton, these considerations may look 
small when compared with the ulti- 
mate cost that wil have to be assessed 
against John L. Lewis’ United Mine 
Workers Union. For the miners have 
established a precedent; for the first 
time, the wartime property-seizure pow- 
ers of the federal government have 
been defied. And that defiance was 
crowned with success. 

It has not been altogether uncom- 

mon for either labor or employers to 
refuse to accede to an order of the 
National War Labor Board. But no 
one has ever before stood out against 
a property seizure. For the last three 
weeks the United States has been in 
possession of the nation’s anthracite 
mines and not a winch turned. 
e No Strike, but No Work—Techni- 
cally there was no strike, for the union 
had not called one. But neither had it 
directed its members to return to their 
jobs after seizure. There was no con- 
tract and there was no work. Although 
proclamations declaring the mines to 
be government property were posted at 
every pithead, the government, through 
Attorney General Francis Biddle, con- 
fessed itself powerless to get any coal 
mined. 

All this time, negotiations for a 
new wage agreement proceeded between 
the union and the operators. The 
National, War Labor Board, which is 
supposed to be the final court for all war- 
time labor disputes but which also has 
a rule that bars it from acting in situa- 
tions where strikes are in progress, stayed 
completely on the sidelines. 

e Back to Work—When Lewis and the 
operators agreed on a $1.374-a-day pay 
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boost—the bulk of which will go into 
compensation for travel time with the 
rest divided between night shift dif- 
ferentials and an increase in vacation 
pay from $50 to $75—the miners were 
told by their union officials to report 
back to work. 

That’s how the anthracite strike 
ended. And that’s also how, it may be 
said a year from now, the biggest out- 
break of war strikes began. For how can 
anyone say after this (to striking union- 
ists in Detroit, for example), ““You must 
go back to work before your demands 
can be considered?”” Lewis has demon- 
strated clearly that a strike “is still the 
most effective way for labor to get what 
it wants and get it quickly. 


-@ Cabinet Assistance—Lewis’ latest tri- 


umph, which like so many of his others 
has been a stinging defeat for the gov- 
ernment, is directly attributable to for- 
mer Secretary of Labor Perkins. The 
anthracite contracts were written to ex- 
pire April 30. When negotiations for a 
new contract got under way a month 
before, the Secretary of Labor appeared 
in the role of mediator. So confident 
was she of her ability to bring the two 
parties together that she did not certify 
the dispute to NWLB. 

NWLB, which can enter a dispute on 
its own motion, hesitated to do so be- 
cause Secretary Perkins kept assuring 


Again the winner, John L. Lewis (right) puts the final polish on a union agr 
ment with William Inglis, hard coal operators’ representative, thus ending 
work stoppage that ignored government dictates, set a new pattern for troubk 


everyone that an agreen . 
to be consummated. The Its a 
NWLB never had an 

issue its standard order t] 
tract remain in effect un 


was signed, and that wa ustme 
would be applied retroact , 
e Expiration—On May | old » 


tract expired, no new } 


nad pg 


signed, and the board hac not hyg 
chance to order the old one key 
force. It was “no contract, no y 
and it stayed that way until Lewis, 
what satisfied him directly from 


operators. 

The new agreement, to 
unless canceled on 30 day 
either signatory, remains t 
by the miners and approved by NW 
Then the wage boost will have tp 
translated into a price increase by 0p 
But any further technical difficy! 
would be anticlimactic and they are, 
expected. 

What is expected, however, is a; 
of labor trouble in the new patte 
Lewis has so successfully established, 


FOREMEN HEAD FOR COUR 


A judicial test of National Labor } 
lations Board policy recognizing sup 
visor unions as suitable bargaining un 
moved a step closer this weck in { 
wake of Packard Motor Car Co,’s 
fusal to bargain with the Forema 
Assn. of America. 

Packard’s president, George T. Chi 
topher, met with Robert H. Ke 
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Sa oe \ | “And if | was J. P. Morgan, I couldn’t feel 

W Patty Hy ‘ no better! It ain’t nothing to lend dough. I’m 

iblished, gat r. doin’ that too, in war bonds, all I can afford. But 

, ; there ain’t no satisfaction like lendin’ a pint of 

COUR blood to the blood bank. You'll get it all back a 

million times if you save just one kid’s life! 


Labor “ 
Ing sup 
ning un 
ek in ¢ 
Co.’s | 
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, they even pay you... with a free phys- 3 “And then if them swell looking nurses ain’t raised 
tal examination that would set you back three bucks your blood pressure too much, you go and make your 
ay doctor’s office. Take your temperature and your blood donation. And is that a surprise. It’s so easy you 
d pressure—and your blood count too to see if you're don’t even know you're doin’ it, hardly. All you do is lay 
ic. There would be a laugh, me bein’ anemic, huh? there and rest—and wonder why everybody don’t do it! 


Ties Te 


* ¥ 
_. 
5 Taylor Blood Pressure Instruments and Fever 


“Then they give you a cup of coffee... and a but- 
ton that I guess some guys figure makes *em a home Thermometers are standard blood bank equipment. 
nt hero. But that ain’t how I look at it. I figure sendin’ Other Taylor Instruments are being used in research to 
pint of blood overseas is the nearest thing I can do to unearth many hitherto unknown facts about blood plasma. 

Taylor Instrument Companies, Rochester and Toronto. 


in’ myself!” 


0.K....50 Hercules was a Sissy! 


Sure, he had some pretty tough jobs because space problems and snarled 
—but he never had to manage an office traffic are his meat. Perhaps 
office in wartime. He never had to he can’t do his stuff to the limit— 
contend with overcrowding of per- for much of the equipment he'd 
sonnel and lack of adequate space recommend won’t be made until 
or equipment. You could tell old peace returns—but he may dope 
H thing or two! But, if you'd out some good tricks to make life 
ine sobiesle your troubles Rite ensler Sor you. No chasge, of churee. 


So send for him; and ask him for a 
Mr. M , send out an , 
ces Pe copy of his useful book, “Office 


aaa aad Planning”. Simply call your local 
ART METAL’S Art Metal branch or dealer, or 
“MR. EXPEDITER, O. D.” write Art Metal Construction Co., 
He's called a “Doctor of Offices” Jamestown, New York. 
Makers of 
ART METAL STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT POSTINDEX VISIBLE RECORDS 


* WABASH FILING SUPPLIES 
toa subsidiary company 


BALTIMORE CINCINNATI HARTFORD PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES PITTSBURGH 
CHICAGO DETROIT NEW YORK WASHINGTON 


: Art etal 


> ee 
CK i Jamestown, New York 
sar fe U.S.A, 


F.A.A. president, and 
the company’s desire 
determination of the . 
F’.A.A. by the board. 
indicated, will be 
grounds. ves 
Following this deve 
ecutive board of the men's y rece 
decided to take the case to cou:_Jamierenl 
ably by seeking a court order fo. 
U. S. Circuit Court of \ 
cinnati to compel Packard to 
It is expected that othe: 
companies will enter the fight 
ard’s side, as interested parties 
A court test has been foreseey 
since NLRB ordered a collectiy, 
gaining election among the Pad 
supervisors (BW —Apr.14'45,pi7 
vote in favor of the F.A.A. (BW_ 
28’45,p83) made the move all by 
evitable. 


HOME FRONT DECORATIO 


Employees of the Bocing Ain 
Co. at Seattle and Renton, Wash. 
be given awards for stay-on-the-job 
ords of 964% or better. 

The awards will be in the form 
ribbons of red, white, and blue 
will be given quarterly. A star wil 
added to the ribbon for each th 
month period the employee main ortage 
his record. The star will be gold if Hib awalo 
fect attendance is maintained and si the 
if less than perfect but at least 964% ibing 

The ribbons will be 13 in. wide af pifter 
in. deep. The outline of a B-29 Sy 
fortress will extend across the emblg 
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Strike Cause in Reverse 


Almost all strikes concemed 
with working hours formerly wer 
for a shorter work-week. Now, it to As 
is the shortening work-week aa 
which labor protests. ie 

Typical of the new pattem of...4 
strikes which threatens to be of 
considerable importance in the 
transition period (BW-Ma 
19°45,p15) was last week's walkout 


lunt 
Min 
jon’s 


( 
at the Bloomfield (Pa.) plant % 
the Federated Metals Division o ~~ t 


the American Smelting & Ren 
ing Co. Two hundred employees 
had been working 48 hours a week 
and getting time and a half pa 
for everything over 40 hours. 
Curtailed operations necessitated 
a return to an original 40-how 
week—with a decline in take-home 
pay of more than 20%—and the 
200 walked out. This week the 
Army, which has ordnance produe 
tion involved, was trying to gt 
the employees back on the job. 
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“c4fBjen Ban Lifted 


Nalleng, 


Minimum wage agreement 
ves way for the elimination 
ace discrimination and pay 
erential in copper mines. 


¢ Nonferrous Metals Commission 
Denver last week granted an appli- 
son by PhelpsDodge Corp. of 
ona, big copper producer, to stream- 
» wage and job classifications and 
‘itute a minimum wage of $5.88 
; shift, or 734¢ an hour, subject to 
approval of the Director of Eco- 
mic Stabilization. 
Mexican Ban Ends—A.F.L. and 
10. unions, which represent virtu- 
all of the company’s 4,500 em- 
ees, thereupon withdrew any ob- 
ion to the employment of Mexican 
tionals for heavy labor jobs. Earlier 
unions had approved the company’s 
’ tition. 
the-job At the old rates (as low as $4.88 a 
ft for a few employees) the unions 
4 contended that employment of 
exicans was undercutting wage secur- 
, and the agreement to bring in 
exicans eases a threatening labor 
ortage made more acute by the with- 
awal of Navajo Indians, employed dur- 
g the winter, to go home for the 
ibing season. 
Differentials Eliminated — There's 
ore to the case, however, than this 
omely picture of personnel problems 
» the Southwest. In effect it marks 
imination for the whole Arizona cop- 
se er industry of alleged racial discrim- 
ations and wage differentials which 
e commission a year ago ordered 
mded in cases involving three other 
ig Arizona copper producers—Miami 
apper Co., International Smelting & 
eining Co., and Inspiration Consoli- 
ted Copper Co., and later adopted 
luntarily by Magma Copper Co. 
Minimum Rate Set—The commis- 
jon's attention was originally drawn 
such alleged discriminations, it is 
bid, by a possibly unguarded refer- 
ce to the “Mex rate” and the “Anglo 
ite” during earlier hearings. It insti- 
uted an inquiry, and established to its 
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a wn satisfaction that the majority of 

lexicans, Americans of Mexican de- 
tated ent, Indians, Filipinos, Negroes—and 
hourmcmen—were in the lower wage 
al brackets. 


1 the The evidence was sufficient, accord- 
thes © 8 commission majority, for it to 
oe. ider a minimum wage of $5.88, and 


ect direct companies and unions by 
b llective aeons to work toward 
’ bolition of all racial discriminations, 

md toward an eventual minimum of 
26, 
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Seal ed—~-n- 


The deep sea diver lives and breathes safely underwater because his pres- 


sure helmet and suit are sealed to keep vital air in... keep seawater out. 


Similarly the vital bearings of modern machinery perform better and live 


longer when lubricant is sealed in... abrasive extraneous matter kept out. 


National Oil Seals provide efficient dependable 
protection for bearing life. They are the result of 
a quarter century of specialization in this field. 
Their value and efficiency have been proven in 


the most gruelling mechanical tests...the modern ° 


automobile and the machines of war. National 
Engineers are at your service without obligation. 


NATIONAL MOTOR BEARING CO., INC. 


General Offices: Redwood City, Calif. * Plants: Redwood City, Calif., 
Van Wert, Ohio + Los Angeles, Calif. (Arrowhead Rubber Company) 


NATIONAL 


OIL AND FLUID SEALS 


vy 
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WHEREVER SHAFTS MOVE, THERE'S A NATIONAL OIL SEAL TO RETAIN THE LUBRICANT 


nee 


+ 
H 
4 
; 
* 
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THE LABOR ANGLE 


- because Truman 


Canceled 


One of the significant devel 
ments in the present phase of the 
post-Roosevelt period is the decline 
of labor influence at Washington’s 
high policy levels. Roosevelt gave 
the labor movement its only real 
leadership. He kept it cohesive 
enough so that, as a force behind 
his own economic philosophy, it 
made its power felt. It is because 
that leadership is gone, rather than 
s any different 
philosophy, that labor is now less 
influential. 

The A.F.L. and C.1.0. have some 
basically different attitudes. On re- 
conversion, for example, the funda- 
mental laissez faire position of the 
A.F.L. leads it to demand a quick 
termination of economic controls. 
The C.L.O., on | other hand, calls 
for perpetuating the federal la- 
tion of the Raa Result is that 
the pressures that they bring to bear 
tend to cancel out. 


Pressure 


The removal by the War Man- 

wer Commission of the certificate 
of or requirement for job 
shifting (BW—May19’45,p15) is cre- 
ating a new pressure for wage in- 
creases. Employees who are becom- 
ing free to change jobs without their 
employer’s permission are, in an 
appreciable number of cases, taking 
advantage of their new opportunity. 
The consequence is that, in unorgan- 
ized white-collar lines particularly, 
employers are busying themselves to 
find mechanisms for adjusting pay 
rates upward, 


Veterans 


Experience beginning to accumu- 
late on relations between returning 
veterans and unions suggests that 
one widely held assumption may not 
prove out. It has been pretty gen- 
erally assumed that the C.1.O.—be- 
cause it was identified with most of 
the wartime strikes and because it 
controlled the jobs in the mass-em- 
ployment industries—-was going to 
get the brunt of the “veteran 
trouble.” Thus far it’s not C.1.O. 
but A.F.L. which is running into 
serious clashes of interest, and the 
basis for these is initiation fees. 


A great many veterans were trained 
by the armed services in trades and 
crafts over which the A.F.L. has 
jurisdiction. A bulldozer driver on 
the home front, for example, carries 
a card in Joe Fay’s engineers’ union 
where the initiation fee is around 
$500. The veterans aren’t liking that 
at all and a number of “incidents” 
have already been reported. With 
initiation fees at $2 or $5 in most 
of its affiliates, the C.1.O. isn’t en- 
countering that kind of trouble. 


Test 


In formulating new wage demands, 
railway labor chiefs are now prepar- 
ing an acid test for Harry Truman. 
Truman has publicly acknowledged 
his political debt to the rail unions. 
They claim to have provided the 
margin by which he was elected sen- 
ator, and in 1943 he championed their 

demands which were in excess 
of the Little Steel formula. Any- 
thing further they can get will be 
over the formula’s ceiling. The ques- 
tion for Truman is, can he take a 
different position as President than 
he did as senator? 


Unemployment 


A mood reminiscent of 1933 is 
beginning to be felt in Washington. 
Then, unemployment was the great 
preoccupation, and all policy pro- 
posals were considered in the light 
of what effect they would have on 
jobs. Today, again, unemployment 
figures are the key home front statis- 
tic with government planners fearful 
that “reconversion unemployment” 
might generate political pressures 
powerful enough to make hash of all 


the elaborately conceived programs. , 


In the longer run, full conversion 
is expected to mean a period of ca- 
pacity production, but for, say, the 
next 18 months the Dept. of Com- 
merce’s monthly unemployment esti- 
mate will have crucial importance. 

The figure which will get all this 
earnest attention stands now at 770,- 
000 (covering April), and is generally 
conceded to be just about rock bot- 
tom. There is some comfort in know- 
ing that, after all the wrangling about 
conflicting employment estimates in 
the thirties, Commerce has devel- 
oped an unemployment series which 
is not open to serious attack. 


$6.36 which the < Nission 
refrained from ordering only } 
steep a raise would upset the : 
of the industry. . 
e Classifications Reduced — y 
Dodge found it poss: 
new classifications—rec \ceq jn 
from 33 to 1l—by a total rs 
only $38.95 in payroll per shift 
the lowest paid emp! 
less than 300. 

It said it could do ; without 
an increase in the price of cope 
reserved the right to ask such 
crease later if made necessary 
total effect of all war increase; .}i— 
and materials. 


UNION HIRES LEGISLATO 


New attempts by C.LO’s By » 
County & Municipal Workers of | 
ica to gain members among Mig 
civil service employees have led | 
hiring of two state legislators as q 
izers. 

Foss O. Baker, district secre 
the union, has engaged Sen. Aly 
Hampton of Negaunee, who wil 
vass the Upper Peninsula, and 
Caspar P. Kenny of Flint, who 
handle Lower Tatasde solicita 

The immediate goal of the $( 
W.A. drive is a minimum $1,800. 
salary for all civil servants, together 
a 40-hour week and other benefits, 

The state Civil Service Commisiipy-FRI 
which administers wages, hours HiBs 990,00 
other conditions, had little to aim. 
— pointing out that merit wo 

ave represented themselves in the 
as So that they were not responsi 
political or other organizations. 

The commission did announce, 
ever, that employees participating in 
Political Action Committee of 
C.1.0. would be discharged, in line 
policy forbidding political activity 
merit employees. 


QUINTUPLE A.F.L. VICTOR 


A nine-union. fight to represent | 
employees at Kaiser Industries 
tana (Calif.) shell plant was won by 
A.F.L. unions, blocking hopes o 
C.1.O. United Steelworkers of Am 
to extend its domain. 

A.F.L. International Assn. of 
chinists earned bargaining rights for 
bulk of the shell plant employees m 
week’s National Labor Relations 3 
election. Production and mainten th 
employees gave 454 votes to the jh way 
chinists, 280 to the C.1.O. steelwot 
117 to A.F.L. Construction, Produ 
& Maintenance Laborers, and 9 ft 
union. 

Four A.F.L. unions swept the va 
among 78 eligible craftsmen di 
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-FRESH cookies and crackers 
000,000 of them every day— 
an endless stream of biscuits to 
thousands of soldiers’ ration 
ks—leave the shipping docks of 
ago’s Salerno-Megowen Biscuit 
npany in Fruehauf Trailers.* 
the use of the “shuttle” 
thod of hauling, only 6 tractor- 
tks are used to pull 14 Trailers 
make deliveries throughout a 
le Chicago area. Here’s how this 
inuous operation works: 


acoupled Trailers are left stand- 
at the plant for loading, while 
trucks are coupled to loaded 
tsand roll away with cookies to 
iomers’ warehouses. At destina- 
n, the trucks “drop” the loaded 
ilers ... couple to unloaded 
is... and, on the return trip to 
bakery, pick up flour, sugar, 
er, milk and other ingredients. 

the trucks and Trailers work 
h ways... with the trucks con- 


aS 


stantly on the 
road pulling 
first one, then 
another Trailer. 

In fact, this firm is credited with 
introducing the “shuttle” operation 
for hauling biscuits. So successful 
has this method been that the com- 
pany has established similar delivery 
set-ups in its Buffalo, Peoria and 
Milwaukee branches. 


OVERSEAS RATIONS START BY TRAILERS 


Three Fruehaufs are also used to 
deliver biscuits to fill U. S. Army 
combat ration kits. This haul is to 
Barrington, Illinois, and other as- 
sembly depots in Chicago. Forty 
percent of the plant’s daily produc- 
tion is devoted to baking, packing 
and assembling of the famous “C”, 
“10 in 1” and “K” Rations, 


President F. G. Salerno says, “We cannot 

make all the biscuits in the world, but we 

do make the best . . . and they must get 
every possible delivery protection.” 


So efficiently do Truck-Trailers 
handle the plant’s output that fre- 
quently, after delivering their own 
loads, they are able to assist a 
neighboring war plant with its de- 
liveries to Uncle Sam. 


YOUR PROBLEM IS DIFFERENT! 


Have you ever considered the 
“shuttle” operation? It often means 
better service and lower cost. Ex- 
ecutives in more than 100 different 
kinds of business, whose recuire- 
ments are different, have found a 
practical solution to their hauling 
problems in the Trailer method. 
Let a Fruehauf man give you the 
complete Trailer story. 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 
Detroit 32 


Service in Principal Cities 


TL 
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Accident 


Insurance.... 


for AIR 


PASSENGERS 
at no extra cost 


assengers in civilian 


planes on private or non-scheduled 
commercial flights anywhere in North 
America can now have protection against 
all normal aviation hazards as part of 
regular Connecticut General accident 
insurance. 


Passengers on commercial airlines can 
be protected while flying anywhere in 
the world, including transoceanic flights. 
These extensions of coverage, at no extra 
cost, apply to regular Connecticut Gen- 
eral accident policies now in force and 
being issued. 

Thus Connecticut General announces an- 
other progressive step consistent with the 
increased use of air travel. Last Novem- 
ber it was first in announcing extension 
of life insurance protection to cover 
world-wide flying, and recently it also 
liberalized accident insurance for airline 
personnel. 


If you use, or plan to use, air travel at 
all, you should obtain full details about 
Connecticut General’s broadened protec- 
tion, Any representative will be glad to 
give you information. 


CONNECTICUT 
GENERAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFOREI 


into four groups by NLRB. Victors 
over the C.1.O. steelworkers, who got 
two votes (with none for no union), 
were United Assn. of Plumbers & 
Steamfitters, International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, and United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters. 

Since it bargains for 3,000 workers 
at the adjoining Kaiser plant which 
furnishes steel to the shell unit, C.1.O. 
argued at the NLRB hearing for exten- 
sion of its certification to the shell 
plant. The board rejected this conten- 
tion, as well as C.1.0.’s plea for voting 
on a plant-wide industrial basis. 


Gastonia Seizure 


U. S. takes over tire textile 
machine plant in dispute over 
failure of company to yield on 
union security clause. 


Federal seizure of the Cocker Ma- 
chine & Foundry Co. plant at Gastonia, 
N. C., under an order issued by Presi- 
dent Truman, this week climaxed a 
labor dispute which had interfered with 
production of tire textile machinery 
since last January, and had resulted in a 
regional war labor board order which, in 


effect, sanctioned a wa 
of labor’s no-strike ple 
"45,p109). 

e Two Unions Involved 
Cocker dispute came 
workers was increasin; 
new wave Of strikes. 

Cocker’s difficulties have jnyo)y.s 
unions, the Internation.) \fo\,, 
Foundry Workers in its foundry a, 
ment, and the Interna: nal Ag 
Machinists (both A.F | In Ju 

ty 
the molders struck over failure 9 
company to put into effect a 
union security contract Provisions 
dered by the Atlanta regional wa; 
board. 1.A.M. members refused to J 
a picket line established by the wei 
When Cocker’s management pers 
in its refusal to comply with the re. 
board directive, the board decling 
oider the strikers back to work, with 
statement that in the case “it se 
unfair . . . that the unions liye y 
their pledge.” 
eM. of M. in Dispute—Subseque 
negotiations between Cocker and 
unions have continued, and y 
ments have been reached on a numba 
issues, but not on the key questio 
maintenance of membership. 

As long as it remained unres 
molders refused to return to their 
Many of the machinists, however, 
ended their supporting strike. 


ut In vid 
BW. 


Action in 
CStlecer 
Uessne 


evident 


George P. McNear, Jr., who as 
owner-president of the 230-mile 
Toledo, Peoria & Western R.R., 
was central figure in the govern- 
ment’s first property seizure of this 
war as well as last champion of the 
open-shop on the nation’s railroads 
(BW-—Jan.31’42,p20), was back in 
the news this week. A federal district 
court held that government opera- 
tion of the railroad was illegal. 

e Based on Technicality—But while 
he had won a round in a three-year 
fight against the government, McNear 
was by no means back in the driver’s 
seat of T.P.&W. The decision in 
Chicago by Judge Walter J. La Buy 
apparently was based on a technical- 
ity—that the T.P.&W. seizure had be- 
come involved with the government's 
1943 seizure of all railroads (BW— 
Dec.25’43,p5) and their subsequent 
release. The release order, Judge La 
Buy ruled, was all-inclusive, and the 
ce of Defense Transportation had 
no legal right to retain possession of 
the road after Jan. 18, 1944. 
The judge set a 30-day deadline 


Peoria Rail Chief Wins Empty Victory 


for federal control, and a 20-day deac- 
line for the inevitable federal appea 
which will stay McNear’s resumptio 
of control. 
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hE WAR AND BUSINESS ABROAD 


.,| Report from Business Week's Foreign Editor, now in Europe 
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LONDON—This week’s reconstruction of the Churchill government and the 
prospect of a July election stole the spotlight from other British problems. But 
peace on one front has also started a partial reconversion, and given industry 
the task of absorbing 750,000 demobilized soldiers before the year ends. 

The political storm broke following Britain’s first old-fashioned Whitsun 
week end in six years. Beach resorts were crowded, roads were filled with 
cyclists (the gasoline ration will not be eased until June 1), theaters were 
sold out weeks in advance, and London hotels were forced to hang ‘Residents 
Only” signs before public rooms and restaurants. 

* 
Britons are given little encouragement that rationing can be eased much 
this year, despite V-E Day. 

While small quantities of linoleum and carpet may soon be available, 
housewives will find that sheets and curtains will continue to be as scarce 
as at any time during the last three years. 

Except for wartime “‘utility’’” models, furniture is likely to be very scarce 
for several years, but upholsterers are quick to add the hopeful note that more 
fabrics will soon be available for refurnishing. 


Standard lines of kitchen utensils—especially to replace bombed-out supplies 
—are already on the market, and the quantity is expected to increase steadily. 

Desperately needed shoes are likely to be more plentiful during the 
coming months, though the quality is not expected to be very good. 

Women are promised increasing supplies of hosiery as wood pulp 
becomes available from Scandinavia and mills are released for the produc- 
tion of more civilian items. However, clothing rations cannot be eased for 
at least eight months. 

ae 
Warned of fresh cuts in food rationing—especially meat—the British are 
gardening feverishly to fill out their menus and to provide a greater variety 
of provender during the summer months. 

While the liberation of Denmark normally would reopen a big source 
for supplies of bacon and dairy products for Britain, the desperate needs of 
Holland and Norway are likely to absorb any immediate Danish surplus. 

On the other hand, the end of naval warfare reopens the vast North Sea 
banks to intensive fishing by all the countries of northwestern Europe. 

The United Nations Relief & Rehabilitation Administration is rushing 
supplies of nets and fishhooks to such ports as Bergen and Trondheim in 
Norway. 

London fish markets already reflect an increased coastal catch. 


= 
Garage operators are anxiously awaiting June. 


With the gasoline ration due to rise June 1 to allow civilian driving up 
to 125 miles a month for the average car, they expect a rush of business in 
battery recharging, tire-patching, and motor overhaul on automobiles that 
have been up on blocks for five years. 


And June 18 will see the start of Army discharges which will release 
750,000 men in the ensuing six months—some of them mechanics, a lot of 
them car-owners. Home repairs are a key problem to every Briton, and one 
on which there is no detailed information available. The wartime repair limit 
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of £10—about $40—still prevails, but this allowance may be raised before 
the summer ends. 

Meanwhile, plans are complete for the use of prisoners of war to clean 
up premises preparatory to undertaking the major repair and rebuilding 
program. The rapid withdrawal of American and other Allied forces from 
Britain will release barracks for housing larger numbers of captives. 

London witnessed the first Nazi prisoners starting work on the cleanup 
job this week. 

6 
Despite the unpopularity of prefabricated houses in Britain, the first ship- 
ments of them are due from Sweden before the year ends, both to meet the 
immediate shortage of housing and to supplement those coming from the 
United States (BW—Mar.24'45,p48). 

However, the long-term permanent housing program is still incomplete 
and is likely to become a political issue if indefinitely delayed. 


Business—both British and foreign—faces serious rehabilitation problems. 
Residential housing inevitably heads the materials and labor priority lists 
for the remainder of this year—or until critical shortages are eased. But 
bombed-out tenants of business buildings have had to adopt makeshift 
measures. 

Despite the need for planning facilities for the employment of large 
numbers of demobilized servicemen, the sole relief in sight is the possible 
release by government of its vastly expanded wartime premises. 
* 

The first readjustments to post-V-E Day trade are beginning to appear. 

A shipment of French briarwood for pipes has arrived at a British port, 
just as the shortage of pipes is becoming acute. 

Depleted wine stocks will not soon be replenished, but a start is being 
made with the licensing for import of a thousand tons of port wine and a 
hundred tons of Madeira—both to arrive soon, and both to be sold at 
ceiling prices. 

The British coal industry has been forced to acknowledge that it cannot 
meet more than the home demand this winter. Resumed business with 
Scandinavia—of important dimensions to Britain—must be handed tem- 
porarily to the United States. 

2 
Although European transport is being resumed with unexpected speed, 
extensive travel is still impossible except on a high-priority basis. 

Overnight cross-Channel train service between London and Paris is 
available, but there are no sleeping accommodations and only limited dining 
car service. 

Air service between the two capitals, while still principally limited to 
military personnel, is now running with clocklike precision. Planes are com- 
fortable and have many of the refinements of peacetime commercial travel. 

Sweden’s Aerotransport has resumed its flights between Stockholm and 
Paris, but on a restricted schedule. 

Regular ship service between Britain and Scandinavian countries will 
be revived in a few weeks, and the sweeping of mines from the main German 
ports will provide direct military deliveries to occupation armies with less 
drain on the rail facilities of western Europe. 
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stin- American 


reasonably expect to claim 
ut $1,800,000,000 annually. 


The recent release of official figures 
eang Latin-American foreign trade 
1944 has given U. S. businessmen an 
otunity to survey the postwar trade 
rc in Latin America and estimate 
sibilities of boosting U. S. ex- 
< to this market above the billion- 
or level reached last year. 
» Increase of 35%—Most striking 
elopment in 1944 was the increase 
J, §. shipments to the 20 Latin- 
erican republics. As recorded in 
emment statistics, total American 
rts including lend-lease rose from 
18,000,000 in 1943 to $1,055,000,- 
), with cash sales rising from $720,- 
000 to $973,000,000—an increase of 
Wi 


Principal increases were in exports to 
»7il and Mexico. American cash sales 
Brazil rose from $96,000,000 to 
41,000,000, a rise of 60%; those to 
xico from $176,000,000 to $260,- 
000, up 48%. 

Our Purchases—U. S. imports from 
tin America also increased. In 1944, 
y rose 21% from $1,309,000,000 to 
586,000,000. Biggest -~ were in 
ports from Cuba, Brazil, and Argen- 
i, but just as significant was the fact 
pt our purchases from strategic mate- 
| producers like Chile and Bolivia 
¢ maintained at 1943 levels. 
Volumewise, our imports from Latin 
merica—unlike our exports to it— 
ped the previous peak in 1941] (chart, 
ye 114). And, contrary to popular im- 
sion, the increase in prices of our 
ports from Latin America since 1938 
%) has not been as great as the price 
¢ in our exports to Latin America 
8%). 

lntra-Latin Trade Gains—Intra-Latin- 
merican trade as well as U. S.-Latin 
de registered marked gains in 1944. 
port trade between Latin-American 
mtnes (according to their trade fig- 
s) rose from $332,000,000 in 1943 
$457,000,000 in 1944, a gain of 


Argentina and Brazil were the chief 
ticipants in this trade expansion. 
gentina’s exports to its neighbors in- 
ased from $124,000,000 to $154,- 
1,000 and Brazil’s from $83,000,000 
$128,000,000. Of Latin America’s 
al imports, 85% came from the U. S. 
( other American republics (chart). 
Great Britain’s Position—The trade 
tween Britain and Latin America was 
uificantly out of balance in 1944. 
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Trade Expands 


Survey of early postwar potentialities indicates that U.S. 


at least 60% of the market, or 
Competition will be sharp. 


Latin-American exports to Britain— 
56% of which went from Argentina— 
rose from $432,000,000 in 1943 to 
$460,000,000. Britain maintained its 
relative position as a market for Latin- 
American goods, taking roughly 16% 
of the total, as in the years 1938-1943. 
But British exports to Latin America, 
which had declined from $184,000,000 
in 1938 to $116,000,000 in 1943, 
dropped drastically in 1944 to only $65,- 
000,000, or to less than 4% of total 
Latin-American imports. 

Total exports of the 20 Latin-Ameri- 
can republics in 1944 rose 16% above 
the 1943 level of $2,575,000,000 to 
reach $2,968,000,000. Total imports in- 
creased 20.5% from $1,535,000,000 to 
$1,853,000,000. Latin America for the 
second year had a favorable trade bal- 
ance of more than a billion dollars and 
thus continued to augment its holdings 
of dollars and foreign exchange (BW— 
Apr.8’44,p113). 

° Lesking Ahead—Since Latin America’s 
foreign trade is primarily dependent on 
the level of economic activity in the rest 
of the world, particularly in the U. S. 
and Britain, it is difficult to estimate 
postwar prospects. But, on the assump- 
tion of reasonable world prosperity, a 
gradual cutback in U.S. procurement 
programs, a moderate U. S. stockpiling 
program for strategic materials, and 
heavy world reconstruction demands for 


Latin America’s industrial raw mate- 
rials and foodstuffs, the present three- 
billion-dollar level of exports might be 
maintained, and even substantially in- 
creased. 

On the basis of annual exports of this 

magnitude alone—apart from the war- 
accumulated $4,000,000,000 in gold and 
foreign exchange and the probability of 
large capital imports—Latin America 
would be in a position to import 
$3,000,000,000 worth of goods annu- 
ally during the early postwar years. 
e This Nation’s Share—What will the 
U. S. share of this market be?. In the 
late ’30’s our share in the Latin-Ameri- 
can market was about 33%. In 1944 
it was 58%, and it seems reasonable 
to expect that it will be at least 60% 
during the early postwar period. Such 
a development would involve a slightly 
different pattern from that established 
during the first World War and imme- 
diately after, when the U.S. share in 
Latin America’s import trade rose to a 
peak of 55% in 1917 and leveled off to 
50% by 1920. 

However, several considerations sug- 
gest that the U. S. will be in an even 
stronger position this time: (1) Latin 
America’s heavy demand for capital 
goods and American ability to supply 
them (BW —Dec.9’44,p114); (2) the 
devastation of Europe's economy by the 
second World War; (3) the virtual 
elimination of Germany and Japan as 
important commercial exporters. 

e Possible Difficulties—But potential 
U. S. exports to Latin America of about 
$1,800,000,000—60% of the expected 
imports of the area—will not be sthiouad 
easily. Until V-J Day, shipping short- 
ages may hold up orders anxiously 
awaited in Latin America. Sharp com- 


LATINS BOOST TRADE WITH HEMISPHERE 


Dote: Dept. of Commerce 


1 l | | 3.0 
In 1944 ‘Latin America bought 85% of LATIN AMERICAN EXPORTS 
its imports from the U. S. and other Amer- 
ican republics (42% in 1938) sold them 2.5 
68% of its exports (38% in 1938). o 
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Between 1938 and 1944 intra-Latin-American trade quadrupled, Latin exports 
to the U.S. almost trebled, and imports from the U.S. more than doubled. 
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Sly Dust Filter mounted over -<G| 
Sly Blast Room in a foundry ir 
=: 
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@ The Sly Dust Filter (shown above) 
handles the dust created by o Sly 
Blast Room, grinder booths, and 
surface grinders. 


It does a thorough filtering job— 
actually filtering all of the dust out 
of the air by passing it through a 
series of cloth bags ingeniously ar- 
ranged in a compact space within 
the filter case. 


Sly Dust Filters comply fully with the 
requirements of the laws any reg- 
ulations of the various states. They 
help provide better working con- 
ditions—increase production. Thou- 
sands of successful installations: 
Sly Dust Control is not expensive, 


* Ask for Bulletin 98. 
THE W. W. SLY MFG. CO. 


4749 Train Avenue + Cleveland 2, Ohio 
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VALUE VS. VOLUME IN U.S.-LATIN TRADE 


| }1,600 
U.S. IMPORTS J 
Volume of U. S. exports to Latin Amer- FROM P 
ica— measured in pre-wor prices —was ee rT) om 
still below the 1941 level but volume of LATIN AMERICA 7 hag 
U. S. imports last year topped 1941. / 
/ 
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The value of U. S.-Latin-American trade reached new peaks in 1944, but pr 
increases still accounted for much of the expansion. Revaluing cach yea 
trade in terms of 1938 prices—obtaining an approximate “physical volume 
curve—deflates and adds reality to the movement of trade. A weighted inde 
of price changes shows a rise between 1938 and 1944 of 68% in the cost 
U. S. exports to Latin America and of 64% in U. S. imports from ther 


petition can be expected from Britain— 
striving to make a comeback in Latin 
markets—and from countries like Swe- 
den and Switzerland which have im- 
proved and expanded their productive 
facilities during the war. 

Finally, Latin-American restrictions, 
on either merchandise imports or U. S. 
investment, would hamper the flow of 
trade and temper the zeal of U.S. busi- 
nessmen now eager to satisfy the huge 
Latin-American » sad for their goods. 


Free Port Bids 

New Orleans is added to 
list of applicants, and other cities 
are expected to file for trade 
zone privileges. 


With the filing by New Orleans of 
an application for a “tessa trade zone” 
to be established as soon as possible, 
Washington looks for a series of re- 
quests from a string of cities known to 
be interested in similar ventures. 

San Francisco, Houston, and San 
Juan, P. R., already have filed applica- 
tions, and 14 other ports—including 
Providence, Miami, Los Angeles, and 
Seattle—have been provided with full 
details of the requirements demanded 
by the Foreign-Trade Zones Board be- 
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fore authority to establish such a pot 
is granted by Washington. New Yor 
so far, has this country’s only esta 
lished foreign trade zone. 

@A Free Port’s Functions—A foreig 
trade zone, or “free port,” is a port, or 
specified area in one, within which ther 
are no customs barriers. 

To facilitate business, the zone is cu 
off from the surrounding territon 
Within this free port, goods are uw 
loaded, broken up into small parcel 
possibly repackaged or graded, and the 
reshipped. All this is possible in 
prescribed foreign trade zone withou 
any of the formalities and delays of de 
claring and paying duties. 

Europe has had free ports for cen 


,turies. Hamburg, before the Hilter er 


had one of the best organized an 
busiest. Copenhagen, Stockholm, Dan 
zig, Barcelona, and Trieste were only 
little less well known among 43 suc 
zones in prewar Europe. 
e A Welcome Idea—Ship operators, pa 
ticularly the freight lines from such im 
portant shipping nations as Germany, 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Britain, 
and Japan, welcomed the advantages 0 
free port areas, where they could unload 
bulk cargoes from Africa, South Amer 
ica, and the Far East, and pick up & 
turn loads. 

When New York created its foreign 
trade zone in 1936 (BW —Feb.8'%, 
p35), five modern piers and 18 acres 
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Now Its the time 
to get your copy 


‘The ABC o 
Contract 
Termination 


Here is a completely practical system for 
handling the paper work of contract wind- 
ups, a system already in operation in 
representative plants. It is based on sim- 
plification of necessary paper work through 
use of the Mimeograph* duplicator. 


This procedure enables you to put your 
termination machinery in motion within 
an hour after receipt of notification tele- 
gram. It eliminates rewriting of constant 
data. It meets all government require- 
ments, including the very important one 


COPYRIGHT, A. B. DICK COMPANY 


oo eee yt 


It outlines a sound and simple 
system for handling CONTRACT 
TERMINATION paper work 


calling for permanently legible copy. 


The whole operation is set down in sim- 
ple outline form in our booklet, “The 
ABC of Contract Termination.” It gives 
you suggestions for planning your termi- 
nation organization, tells you exactly what 
paper work is required, and describes a 
typical procedure that can easily be mod- 
ified to fit individual requirements. You can 
bring a copy of this booklet to your desk 
in short order by mailing the coupon below. 

A.B. Dicx Company, Chicago 


Mimeograph duplicator 


*MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U.S. Pot. Off. 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. R-545, 720 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6. 
Send me a free copy of ““The ABC of Contract Termination.” 
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Restore Floors 
Without Serubbing— 
Zee WHIZ FLOOR 


PRIMER AND CLEANER! 


Floors look better, last longer if 
you use Wuiz Floor Primer and 
Cleaner regularly! This remark- 
able cleaner works chemically 
—eliminates scrubbing. It strips 
off the old wax .. . loosens im- 
bedded dirt, grease and grime... 
acts as a filler and binder for the 
new wax finish. 


Wuiz Floor Primer and Cleaner 
does a better job quicker—saves 
time and labor. Spread it on... 
allow a few minutes for it to pen- 
etrate the pores of the floor sur- 
face ... rinse off with clean water. 
That’s all there is to it! 


ImporTANT! Be sure to com- 
plete the job by using Wuiz 
Heavy Duty Self-Polishing 
Floor Wax! Order from your 
Wuiz Distributor. Industrial 
Division, R. M. Hollingshead 
Corporation, Camden, New 
Jersey; Toronto, Canada. 


FLOOR PRIMER 
and 


CLEANER 


A PRODUCT OF Welligihead 


LEADER IN MAINTENANCE CHEMICALS 


land were set aside, and work com- 
menced immediately on a seven-story 
warehouse, required in the contract with 
the Foreign-Trade Zones Board. Last 
year, despite the loss of 80% of its 
space to Army shipping services, the 
New York zone handled more than 
$25,000,000 of merchandise. In the 
best year before the war, business 
toppe $89,000,000. 

© World Traffic—Goods from all parts 
of the world have been handled. Right 
now the U. S. Commercial Co. is ship- 
ping bulk ——— of such Mediter- 
ranean products as Algerian briar wood, 
and essential oils from France, through 
the New York zone. 


CANADA 


Easing the Excise 


Partial tax abatement by 
Ottawa stirs controversy over 
prices, but industry is cheered 
by the government's policy. 


OTTAWA—While the American 
Congress trundles up its big guns for 
the assault on wartime tax levels, Cana- 
dian business is appraising its first par- 
tial tax abatement and surveying other 
concessions designed to protect federal 
income without interfering with the 
postwar full-employment objective. 

e Action by Ilsley—In Prime Minister 
Mackenzie King’s absence as chief dele- 
gate to the San Francisco conference, 
the acting prime minister, Minister of 
Finance James L. Ilsley, lifted excise 
taxes from a series of Canadian products. 

While many businessmen protested 
removal of the excise tax as an unfair 
break to the producers affected (since 
current price ceilings, which will be 
maintained, in most cases include the 
tax), consumers rose to complain that 


manufacturers were not planning to pass 


the advantage on to them. 

The excise taxes ranged from 15% 
to 25% and applied to building mate- 
rials, radios and tubes, phonographs, 
cameras and photographic supplies, gas 
and electric appliances, and automo- 
biles. 
© Caught in a Squeeze—With all pro- 
ducers caught in a profits squeeze re- 
sulting from higher materials and labor 
costs, only a few manufacturers were 
reported ready to lower prices on their 
goods. 

On the other side of the tax picture, 
Canadian industry welcomed the news 
that retention of the high rate of war- 
time taxes would not be permitted to 
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lant and equipment in the 
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ation rate not less than one- 
‘oat more than double the nor- 


oement Motive—Ottawa’s con- 
sa conscious effort to prevent 
»xes from interfering with the 
»; expansion needed to boost 
ign employment 900,000 above 
39 figure of 3,693,000 (total gain- 
joyed, except women in agri- 


\to a “fullemployment” level. 


ther Toyland 


|S. merchants buy heavily 

ada, where the release of 
,metal and 1941 price base 
lymakers a boom. 


RONTO—United States  mer- 
son a buying spree were a high- 
of the recent fifth Canadian toy 
t Toronto. 

Lure Buyers—Two  induce- 
brought an unprecedented num- 
U. $. buyers to the fair: 
Cheaper prices, because Canada’s 
cilings are based on 1941. 
Ottawa has released scrap metal 
nadian toy manufacturers. 
ers could not get all the toys 
wanted in Canada, but their pur- 

s reversed the traditional direc- 
of toy trade between the two 
cS. 

tl the war, Canada had only a 
toy industry and bought most of 
things in Europe, Japan, and the 
Vhen overseas sources were cut 
d the government clamped on the 
Exchange Conservation Act to 
kt its dollar accounts, Canadian 
bkers went to work to expand out- 


000,000 Volume—In 1941 the 


dian Playthings Manufacturers 
held its first fair. Exhibitors 
ered 28 at the first showing, 
' 100 this year. Latest figure for 
ndustry’s sales volume is $2,000,- 
in 1942, but the association esti- 
ow this figure has since been 


hor ts the war few Canadian toy- 
‘ exported their wares, but one 
amed the reputation of being the 
st dollmaker in the empire by 
bly-line production and world sales 
Ja its dolls appropriately 
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a Since the war ended in Europe, prices exuberant near-term —s 
DIVIDEND NOTICE of stocks during most Big Board trading so many Wall Street ters Meets 
sessions have shown a churning move- Thus, relatively few a 
The board of directors has declared ment within narrow bounds. There has prised on Wednesday this wed » was a 
@ quarterly dividend of 25 cents per been some demand noticeable for a num- see (1) the emergence of )rofit-takinJllle pelching ! 
share on the common stock, payable ber of the better situated “peace” stocks, a larger scale than dis cate be of 
June 15, 1945, to stockholders of however, and the market as a whole has (2) indication of a def inabilt , 
record May 23, 1945. thus generally found it easier to rise the part of the marke: Cer me th 
slightly than to decline. liquidation without givine eroyp, ppal me 
B. G. PETERS, Secretary-Treasurer @ As Technicians See It—Wall Street © Adjusting to the Fact— | jiere }), f agree » 
oan , inimitieidh et a ae market technicians think this perform- no change in Wall Street's previous ; 
~ mona asiemeiaeaeies tact ance, all things considered, has been a ings that “peace is bullish.” Hoye, .ilmere was 
satisfactory one. The more bullish also has come to realize that postwar; . with St 
cite, as testifying to the market's pres- perity won’t automatically follow 4 reaction 
ent basic soundness, the absence of any —_— windup of hostilities. And it is cull comethit 
f recent heavy liquidation despite such adjusting its sights to the fact that , dency 0 
NOW MAKING WAR PRODUCTS priec factors as President Truman's segment of industry must first go thro tinue to 
strong stand against reducing taxes be- an expensive reconversion period, city (BY 
. DIVIDEND ON ee eee tee eee eee eee ee =| St Coaperate: deanings must be col 
; many rumors of Japanese peace feelers to decline for a time. 
; COMMON STOCK which, if they materialize into anything Thus far the Street hasn't greath . Carter, 
} The d of Chrysler C a concrete, could cuickly cause a sharp ried about the Interstate Comm on for 
! have declared a dividend of seventy- drop in industrial activity. Commission edict ordering caster gaggmunicipa 
i five cents ($.75) per share on the At the same time, however, the Street roads to raise their local class rates |(gmgd founda 
. outstanding common stock, payable has seen trading volumes slump sharply. and western and southern lines to | ‘ 
June 14, 1945, to stockholders It is aware, too, that interest has been theirs by 10%. It expects war traf Louis has 
of record at the close of business drifting away from the traditional indus- fluences and the roads’ present high Me" = 
May 19, 1945. trial bellwether stocks to the more specu- cess-profits taxes to offset any immedqamm ” 
B. E. HUTCHINSON lative groups. This has been _particu- effects of the change. of the 
Chairman, Finance Committee larly noticeable in the case of the low- par 


priced utility holding company shares. j j Vv 
— On Tuesday of this week, transactions Security Price A aes semen 


MOORE in but four of that group, selling within This Week Month } ent ord 
Week Ag Ap ‘ ., 30 mi 


the $11-$1 range, provided some 10% Ago 


of all Big Board activity. Stocks season 
Metlhed Maptacks * Softness of Rail Stocks—Likewise prom- Industrial ...143.8 142.4 “ ve 

All sizes, shepes end colors—plein, num- inent lately have been such traditionally Railroad .... 54.4 53.9 pon 0 
bered, lettered or with special markings. unfavorable technical signs as the per- Utility -.- 66.6 66.2 the averaj 
n _— sistent softness of rail stocks generally Bonds pe 
cree oon CO ADN EIN, OS and the inability of the market to de- Industrial ...122.2 122.0 a 


velop any definite price trend. Ratoend .. . 210%, 1158 mare 
= The appearance_of these factors lately Utility --- 116.6 116.5 churn “a 
TY has done much to temper the almost iets: ities 1 Manatee one a 
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2 Meets Masters 


Us ¢ was a time when clouds of 
‘it taking belching from factory stacks were 
Carlier sign of prosperity in a com- 
"abl Now, combustion engineers, 
. Ppal authorities, and property 
s agree that smoke means inefh- 


lou... was a time when association of 


ete, with St. Louis was the most 
low AML) reaction. But St. Louis decided 
S Curc@im something about that. Despite 


dency of the average American 
tinue to think of St. Louis as a 
Tod, city (BW—Mar.17’45,p42), the 
“PRE inst this nuisance is being won. 
Carter, commissioner of smoke 


cath 7 
‘ommelmetion for St. Louis, offers evidence 
tem qammunicipal pride is being built on 
ites (Bd foundation: 

to lo 

traf, Louis has just finished the fifth heat- 


hich son under its very effective smoke 
imeddmeece. During the season, the local 
” of the U. S. Weather Bureau re- 
; total of 189 hr. 58 min. of smoke 
city’s atmosphere. During the last 
‘ » season preceding the enactment of 
went ordinance (1939-40) it recorded 
: 30 min. The reduction in smoke 
¢ season just past was 734%. This 
its a performance 24% better than 
non of 1943-44, and is a little better 
the average of the five years. 
m sure you will agree that these figures, 
ae oficial and recorded by an un- 
i agency, do not indicate that smoke 
fumed in a greatly aggravated form. 
imess to our city, which unquestion- 
as made the greatest strides in smoke 
ution of any metropolis, won’t you 
these figures space in an early issue? 


rans and Business 


inessmen who may be wondering 
part the returning veteran will play 
‘nme postwar marketing picture should 
terested in the observations of a 
: in the Pacific who finds that en- 
i men are not always broke: 


bousands of Americans in uniform have 
0B long months at sea and at overseas 
ORS where virtually all they spend is time. 
mple of the limitations on spending 
Sie gained from the picture at Guam. 
the average man’s purchases are con- 
to tax-free cigarettes, toilet requisites 
by at reduced prices), candy, and cokes 
couple of cans of beer. The beer and 
S are rationed, each man being entitled 
0 of either every second day. 
board ship the story is about the same 
pt that the beer ration is nonexistent, 
ly being supplanted by “gedunks”— 
‘am in a paper cup. Where shore sta- 
i and ships have movies, they are free. 
same is true, in most cases, of haircuts. 
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& 
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Another thing likely to escape casual 
attention is that all these men are drawing 
an additional 20% of their base pay for 
overseas and sea duty. With submarines 
and fliers, the extra becomes 50%. 

All this adds up to one thing—the aver- 
age enlisted man has a considerable nest- 
egg, far above the nation’s per capita wealth. 

One Army sergeant estimates his weekly 
expenditures, with no conscious effort to 
economize, at one dollar. A 22-year-old 
Navy man, promoted to second-class yeo- 
man only two months ago, has saved $1,600. 
and his case is not an extreme one. Many 
bluejackets have accumulations of $600 to 
$1,000, and more. They draw nominal 
amounts on regular paydays. The remainder 
is left on the books until they get around 
to sending a lump sum home. 

The men doing the saving are not all 
tight-fisted New Englanders, hard-headed 
midwestern farmers, or Scots, either. They 
are from all walks of life, and make no 
secret of the fact that they would be taking 
girls to the movies, buying occasional out- 
side meals, and the like were they stationed 
elsewhere. The saving is just something 
that has been forced upon them. 

Each has his own idea of catching up on 
something he misses most. Many hope to 
marry and buy furniture without recourse 
to the instalment plan. Those already 
married have their minds set on raising 
families, purchasing more comfortable furni 
ture, or a new automobile. Virtually every 
one will have to buy an entire new outfit 
of clothing, because of weight gained or 
lost. But they are not counting on muster- 
ing-out pay to foot the bill. 


Fact Finding 


Every businessman realizes that a 
postwar plan based on facts is more 
likely to succeed than one built on 
hunches. Research is necessary to get 
facts. But it does not produce them 
automatically, nor does it put them to 
work. Some recent suggestions and 
warnings are timely. 

General Motors Custom Research 
staff: 

Most surveys represent an honest effort 
to find the facts, but all too frequently they 
reflect lack of experience in technique and 
a failure to recognize certain rather elemen- 
tary principles that must be taken into 
account if the returns are to mean what 
they seem to mean, and if the effort is to 
be of practical value as a guide for action. 

Darrell and Frances Huff in “Twenty 
Careers of Tomorrow” (Whittlesey 
House): 

Many of the simplest sounding questions 
are the most difficult to get dependable 
answers to, and experience om shown that 
one thing more dangerous than venturing 
into unknown commercial territory without 
research is to go into it depending upon re- 
search that was not properly conducted. 
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{re Your Products: 
or Reagents on the 
lod Side? 


Pfaudler can’t cure “‘acidosis’*—in fact, 
you don’t want a cure when your prod- 
ucts or reagents are acid—but your 
products must be protected against metal 
contamination. Youalso want your equip- 
ment to last—so protect it against corro- 
sion and rapid depreciation. 

That’s where Pfaudler Glass-Lined 
Equipment comes in. With your product 
in contact with chemically inert glass 
only, there is no danger of metallic con- 
tamination during processing. With this 
same glass lining that resists attack of all 

acids (except HF) in any concentration 
and at high temperatures and pressures, 
there is no rapid corrosion and deteriora- 
tion of equipment. For any product that 
involves corrosive reagents there is no 
better safeguard than Pfaudler Glass- 
Lined Equipment. 


ose Your Equipment 
Problems to Pfaudler Engineers 


Pfaudler Engineers have been helpin 

the chemical, food, pharmaceutical, oil, 
rubber, cosmetic and beverage industries 
solve  ypone ee problems H designing 


special equipment in glass-lined steel, 
stainless steel, and alloy construction. 
Their experience and the facilities and 
fabricating skill of Pfaudler’s two plants 
may be able to help you. Write the 
Pfaudler Co., Rochester 4, N. Y. 


WORLD'S LARCEST OF GLASS-LINED 


MANUFACTURER STEEL EQUIPMENT 


PFA ER 


ENGINEERS AND FABRICATORS OF 
CORROSION RESISTANT PROCESS EQUIPMENT 
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THE TREND 


YOU AND THE SURPLUS DISPOSAL JOB 


Disposal of government-owned surplus property is still 
in the test-tube stage, but even now, it is possible to spot 
some of the dangers that will arise as the big postwar 
surpluses hit the market. In some lines, the government 
stocks will be large enough to supply all the ordinary 
demands of the domestic economy for years to come. 
If they are priced carelessly, marketed clumsily, they may 
warp the established price structure out of shape and put 
normal suppliers out of business just at the time the 
country is trying to get peacetime production established 
on a full employment basis. 

Neither the government nor business wants anything 
like this to happen. The question is whether they can 
prevent it. The answer is that they. can’t, unless they 
buckle down to the job with something of the same 
seriousness and the same spirit of cooperation that they 
devoted to their other big joint venture, war production. 

The present surplus disposal system (Report to Execu- 
tives—page 43) is based on good intentions, but good 
intentions, without effective administration and favorable 
conditions, won't be enough to do the job. 


@ The Surplus Property Board, which has charge of 
policy-making and supervision, is not a forceful adminis- 
trative agency. Its task is complicated by a patchwork 
law and by the more or less selfish activities of pressure 
groups both inside and outside the government. There 
is a danger that the Surplus Property Board will lose its 
grip on the situation. Aside from this, there is the 
danger that in any specific decision—on pricing, method 
of sale, or estimate of what the market will take—it will 
make a mistake, and someone will be badly squeezed as 
a consequence. 

The board’s worst difficulties now arise from its fear 
of giving offense. Its orders drift for weeks or months 
“on circulation” while various cther government agencies 
write opinions about them. Procedures that should be 
quick and simple—for example, securing the approval of 
the Attorney General for a proposed sale—become more 
and more complicated as one qualification is stacked on 
top of another in an attempt to make the result attractive 
from all viewpoints. 


¢ In surplus disposal, it is peculiarly true that you can’t 
please everybody. One man’s end product is the next 
man’s raw material; and a bargain rate for the second is 
murderous price-cutting to the first. The job for disposal 
authorities is to work out a price that is fair to both, 
which means a price that won't particularly please either. 

Bernard Baruch, whose report on postwar readjust- 
ment problems laid the foundations of the present dis- 
posal system, recently gave the three board members 
some paternal advice: “No matter what you do in dispos- 


ing of surpluses, there will always be a n nority— 
very noisy one—who will say you did the \; ng thi 


matter which horn of the dilemma you have chosen 

If the Surplus Property Board means to set yp 
effective disposal system with the health of the a 
economy as the main objective, its course fo 


immediate future is fairly clear. It will have to y 
Baruch’s advice in its hat and set up the Progra 
thinks best, regardless of how loud the wails 


© Effective administration is only part of the ans 
Ultimately, the success or failure of the surplus digg 
program will depend on the way businessmen Teact 
it and to the extent to which they participate in the 
of fitting surpluses into the normal pattem of 
economy. 

If business looks on surpluses contemptuously as “ 
biggest garbage disposal job in history,” if it trig 
keep them in government stockpiles, or refuses to ha 
them except at bargain prices and wide profit marg 
both government and business are in for trouble, Wh 
the government agrees to maintain excessive stockp 
the big surpluses probably will remain unsold for a ¢ 
siderable time; but with unsold stocks hanging over { 
markets, it will be almost impossible to keep prices fr 
sagging. On the other hand, where the governmg 
yields to pressure and lets some of the surpluses out 
cut rates, the market may not sag, but, collapse. Furth 
more, the longer plants and materials lie on the gove 
ment’s hands, the greater the temptation to use them 
a venture into government operation. 

In any case, the best insurance that the individ 
businessman can have is to find a place for himself 
the surplus disposal program. If he doesn’t, his a 
petitor may. In surplus disposal, even more than 
ordinary business, the premiums will go to the man wi 
develops new markets and figures out new uses for 
goods. 


© One thing businessmen will have to remember is th 
dealing with the government probably never will be 
convenient or as simple as dealing with private selle 
A certain amount of red tape is inevitable in buying fro 
the government—just as it has been inevitable in sell 
to the government, even in wartime. Terms of 
particularly warranties, will be less satisfactory than the 
quoted in private trade. The little courtesies and acco 
modations will be absent. The prices the governmé 
quotes may or may not compensate for these drawback 
If they don’t, business can charge the inconvenience 
as an investment in its future security. 
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